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Industrial relations 


Months of work in Arbitration Court backlog 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE Arbitration Court — al¬ 
ready stretched to its limits 
and with a backlog of several 
months of cases - is down to 
one judge. 

This preclude the court 
from sitlingin two divisions.as 
it was set up to operate. And 
for remaining ChiefJudge J R 
P Horn, it will mean more 
pressure and little time for 
preparing reserved judg¬ 
ments. 

For the wingmen. only two 
out of the four employee - 
employer members remain 
employed at any one time. 

7Tie retirement of Judge 
Jamieson last September left 
the court with only two judges 
“ Horn and Noel Williamson. 

Since then the pressures on 
the court have been growing. 

On the eve of the appoint¬ 
ment of a third judge - Wei- 
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impossible to get an im¬ 
mediate hearing - except 
perhaps in urgent cases, said 
one union source. 




Only one Judge... Arbitration Court problem bodes 
industrial Rations. 


Iington lawyer Derek Castle - 
Williamson was admitted to 
hospital. 

Castle is not due to take up 
the appointment until April. 
Depending on Williamson’s 
state of health, the court may 


have to continue for some 
weeks with only one judge. 

Observers point out this 
bodes badly tor the state of 
industrial relations over the 
next months. 

Even now, it was virtually 


Registrar T M Brown .said: 
“With only two judges - in 
elTect, since the end of Inst 
August - our fixture list has 
become stretched out". 

The backlog was “more 
than wc like", lie said, ami 
Inter he confirmed it was 
,-jj several months. 

The court was set up to sit in 
two divisions. 

The third judge - the min- 
i III for j mum required under the In¬ 

dustrial Relations Act - 
e for some would have been free to re- 

me judge. search and prepare his re¬ 

nt h‘ served judgements. 

the‘state of • ^ Bl j own P? inlcd om thal ,llis 

as over the ! deal Siluatl0n was not possi- 

™ S over the b , e now and dw mei ^ bers 

who would normally sit with 
'as virtually the presiding judges do not 
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.... leading European car designers 
give their approval 
to nothing less than excellence.” 
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have enough work to keep 
them emploved 
Broun «..iul the conn w.t\ 
doing itN best to look .liter the 
real emergeneies. ami u.i-, .n- 
icinpltitg to deal u itli perNon.il 
grievance case' as ipikklv as 


possible. 

lit a few days the situs-' 
«™Uh*™ , (ta £g! 

Hm i here areindicaiij.fi 

1.1'im will mu be ableu^ 
u "" t ‘ ,, velivclywia IOll | * 
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Quitting domestic rows 

for industrial ones 


WELLINGTON l.iuyvt He- 
rek Castle is well aware ol tfu- 
problems of the Ai Nitration 
Court. He i.s expected in take 
up the appointment as a judge 
of the court in April 

Caught oil-guard hv the 
media before he had been 
ollicially appointed In 
Gnvernor-Ciener.il Sir Keith 
Holyoake. he was reluctant to 
speak at length about the job. 

News of his pending ap¬ 
pointment, "came as a mii- 
priseand a shock — even to his 
closes friends", he said. 

Castle says he has done 
everything wrong in his life 
He wasn't head prefect, nor 
has he achieved a prominent 
position on the various Law 
Society hodies. 

More seriously, he explains, 
he is married with four chil¬ 
dren, and sinee his graduation 
in 1950 has been in general 
practice, doing mainly court 
work. 

As he puts it. it's a 
“substantial niatrimoni.il 
practice that I’m pleased to 
leave behind." 

He confesses that until now 
nc has Imd no special interest 
m industrial relations. Hut in 
spite of his lack of experience 
in the urea, he sees the job us a 
challenge. 

More realistically, at a lime 
when lawyers’ overheads are 
souring and life in private 
practice is not what Si was. 


the y.m.c.a. building 

(Together with the Adjoining 
Two-Storey Woathorhoard Building) 

AN OUTSTANDING SITE TO BE SOLD 
FOR OBVIOUS REDEVELOPMENT 


l Vile \ iew% it “a good fit 

join" 

Now aged 55. he m\ 
likex the security ihe ioki 
bring. 

A'Led if he could - 
ic.piired lake up to, 
poinimem earlier, Caiiltt 
it was rather a quality, 
clearing things up wiihi 
firm. 

Abmit his attitude lo: 
joh. fustic pointedouibt 
no firm views eithersidt 

“li\ a job that huu 
*L>iie properly and cm* 
eiouslv". lie said. 

“Justice tempered 
merev. tact and cool 
sense." 

Senior partner in f t 
Pope ami Partners, Cui 
described by fellow lawjtr. 
not only exirenielyableb. 
thoroughly “nice guy". 

As one colleague said.: 
has been a round a long tir 
mid has been purlieu!;' 
noted for his ability in 

"lie has an exceptio- 
maliner pleasant andK 
abrasive.” 

t 'astle rs ready lo sec 
funny side to u situation. bi» 
trait (hat is likely tocquiplc 
well is It is keen interest r 
people. 

Hie fellow lawyer n- 
('astle has heen regularly^ 
as counsel for children, aw 
requiring more than a flw 
sensitivity. . .“thal'showib 
courts regard him.'' 


160-164 WILLIS STREET, WELLINGTON ! 
(approx. 200 metres from * : 

Hotel St George and Manners Street), f ; 

l^eni'io 0 ^^ ^ 01811 61' With OFFICE-USE •ggSffiS 
In FOUR FREEHOLD TITLES, having a oombM y! 
of 1.320 SQ.METRES (14,208 SQ-PT-L, i . 
Frontage to Willis Street 31.7 metrei Ilb4 !««» 

„ depth 42.0 metres (140 feed. / ... ' 

Existing buiidinpa comprise the Y.M.C.A. , 

•P»ro«. 38,000 Iha Fomina twf"! 

building (leased to Juno 1980)-.. V^,, 

SUBSTANTIAL FIRST MORTGAGE-: 

: . , . AVAILABLE>At[10%'FA- • 

• u ^.properties will be sold fh ondlim^ 
by PublJo Auotioh wlth Realistic Reservftbt» ; . : 
v WEDNESDAY, 10th MA&CJ4 ~pt'11 
at our Rooms, 190 Lambtort Quay, Well 

...A-;.oioedoBE ; • , ■ • 
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by Rae Mazengarb 
'I HE Government is expected 
to select the major industrial 

f imposnls lo use surplus South 
stand electricity tins month. 

The most likely to get the 
Government nod are: 

• Comalco extension; 

• A further aluminium 
smelter in Otago or South¬ 
land; 

• o silicon carbide 
proposals (one in Southland, 
the other in Canterbury); 

• A nickel plant in South¬ 
land; 

• A number of smaller 
proposals in the Otago- 
Souihlnnd are. 

These proposals combined 
will use about 4500 gieu watt 
hours of an estimated 5000- 
6000 giga watt hours surplus 
generating capacity by the 
middle ofthe decade. 

Consideration is still being 
given lo a proposed lerro- 
silicoii plant in Southland. But 
sources say thal this is unlikely 
to be given the go-ahead. 

Trade and Industiy officials 
have actively shopped around 
for potential users. And an 
atmosphere of competition 
has been brought to the 
negotiations - competition 
intended to ensure the best 
deal for the country. 

The major contenders have 
negotiated for several months 
wiui a committee of officials 
from Trade and Industry, 
Treasury, Energy (electricity), 
and the Prime Minister’s 
Diraarlmenl. 

Because of the number of 
competing proposals the main 
criteria has been the net nat¬ 
ional benefit of each scheme. 

It is understood no tax 
concessions have been offered 
to overseas companies beyond 
those available to any other 
New Zealand company. 

Overseas companies will be 
involved, but there will be 
guaranteed net return for New 
Zealand, both financial and 
from new technological ex¬ 
pertise, marketing advan¬ 
tages, quality control em¬ 
ployment ana so on. 


Unlike the 1968 negotia¬ 
tions with Comalco. this has 
been a sophisticated exercise. 

Goi.rnntcnt officials are 
said lo be more familiar with 
the art of negotiating pack¬ 
ages. 

And considerations such as 
base price for electricity, es¬ 
calations. load factors and so 
on. have all been taken into 
account this time. 

It is understood (hat the 
base price, set by a joint 
departmental effort is the full 
economic cost, but it can be 
adjusted according to the ex¬ 
tent of the net foreign ex¬ 
change earnings of each 
proposal. 

It is likely that all groups 
will pay about the same. 

The other major conside¬ 
ration has been the amount of 
employment generated by the 
diflerem schemes. 

It is expected that all suc¬ 
cessful proposals will provide 
direct employment for 
between 200u and 3000 peo¬ 
ple. There will be considerable 
indirect spin-off into areas 
such as service industries. 

Because of the world short¬ 
age of aluminium - predict¬ 
ed to grow to 5.8 million 
tonnnes by 1988 - and the 
prospect of having to spill 
water over the dams, the 
Government will probably 
look to an early start to con¬ 
struction of the largest user — 
an aluminium smelter. 

Sources say Comalco’s ex¬ 
pansion will be definite, with 
an early start to the construc¬ 
tion of an extension. 

Comalco will be joined by 
two new Japanese partners for 
the venture, which will In¬ 
crease the Bluff smelter’s pre¬ 
sent capacity by 50 per cent lo 
220,000 tonnes a year. 

And a new operation will 
get under way, with an ex¬ 
pected completion date of 
1984-85. 

The two developments will 
together absorb about 3800 
giga watt hours ofthe surplus. 

The bulk of current 
production is exported in the 
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Comalco . . . expansion likely 

form of aluminium ingots, hut on the aluminium products u 


the Government is now look¬ 
ing at more down-stream 

R recessing being carried out in 
lew Zealand. 

It is expected that this 
further processing will add 
between two to three times, the 
value to the FOB export price. 

Sources say that this policy 
will not unduly affect the 
marketing of the products. 

A tough line is likely to be 
taken with Japan, which will 
be told that if it wants to be in 


will have to accept more 
processing. With Japan ap¬ 
pearing likely to close down its 
own smelling operations, it 
should be a ready customer. 

Other major markets will be 
North America. Ihe United 
States and the industrialised 
countries ut* the Pacific Basin. 

it is probable that two 
separate silicon carbide 
schemes will get the green 
light. Although smaller users 
of power, ihe two proposals 


together would use about 600 
giga watt hours. 

The lead times lor these 
projects arc slightly shorter 
than for aluminium plants— 
probably around two and u- 
nalf years after completion of 
zoning, environmental 

procedures and so on. 

Carborundum (NZ) Ltd — 
the wholly New Zealand 
owned subsidiary of Carbo¬ 
rundum C’u of America — has 
been interested in the South¬ 
land silicon deposits for some 
time. But it is thought the 
cunipuny's proposal includes 
other partners — possibly to 
help with marketing. 

Union Carbide NZ Ltd, is 
not among the contenders, 
though this company could be 
indirectly involved with a 
scheme .is a supplier of resin 
products. 

Oilier smaller proposals 
mvulving New Zealand mm. 
panics are also likely to be 
accepted, each using’ some¬ 
thing in the region of about 50 
giga watts of power. 



State tackles hake take 


by John Draper 
CONTROLS to limit the 
tonnage of hake caught off 
Westport will be imposed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries this year. 

The Government has 
agreed in principle to restric¬ 
tions. Officials are working out 
the detailed application.. 

A hake war seemed ineyi- 
table if the Government did 
not act. More than 30 vessels 
were expected to trawl across 
an area the siie of two football 
pitches during the month fish, 
are lo be found off the West? 
poirtcoast.-, , 

Trouble , is still likely , 
because the area straddles,the; 
dividing liiib .between the- iitr 
shore fishery, reserved; ekelu-' 


owned boats, and «nai .fished 
by joint-venture operators. 

Fisheries management 
divisional director J3rian 
Cunningham said an overall 
tonnage quota would be Im¬ 
posed out the mechanism 1 by 
which it would be applied to 
the two fleets was still being 
worked out. 

Rock lobster fishermen, 
who get less than $0 percent of 
(heirIncome from the sia, are 
unlikely lo get licences ren¬ 
ewed os fears, of over-fishing 
[grow. ' 

For several, yeara Unravel 
rage ibek lobster, patch has 
•been around .2500 tonnes, but. 
.fisheries management. is 

• becomingconcerned as expprt 
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Regulation 

loophole 

THE Kinleilh strikers may yet 
gel their negotiated 21 percent 
settlement by creeping 
through a loophole in the 
Government regulations de¬ 
signed to restrict their wage 
settlement to 18.06 per cent. 
The re gu la t ions do not a pp ca r 
in cover the question of al¬ 
lowances anti the strikers 
could scooop up the lull 21 per 
cent by making up the res¬ 
tricted 3 per cent in al¬ 
io wiinccs. 

ILLEGAL trout exports are 
on the increase as overseas 
market prices rise. The trout is 
being poached, canned and 
shinned illegally to Australia 
and South-east 'Asia. 

ALLEGATIONS by Dr Jan 
Valkcnhurg that the births of 
two deformed babies were 
possibly linked to their 
mothers’ exposure to the her¬ 
bicide 245T during pregnancy 
is to he a fol lowed-up oy the 
Health Ministry. 


Nat ional Business Review 

The week 


_March 10, 


WATER.S1DERS lifted their 
ban on handling fish exports 
hut the issue has been put 
aside until March 10 when 
they will meet with the Fede¬ 
ration of Labour. 

RABBIT prices soared 50 per 
cent higher than expected at 
an auction in Clevetion. $450 
was paid for n doe, $430 for a 

buck, and $15.015 for a four- 
week-old lilterof five docs and 
five bucks. 

A PROPOSAL by Liquigas to 
install the first major LPG 
storage depot was refused by 
the Onenunea Borough 
Council on its Manakau Har¬ 
bour waterfront site. 

THE interim report on the Air 
New Zealand DC-10 crash in 
Amarciicu was released, but 
only to legal representatives of 
parlies tiiat may be found 
culpable such as the crew. Air 
New Zealand, the manufac¬ 
turers of DC-10s. Access to the 
report was denied to (he 
families of the crash victims 
und the Airline Pilots' As¬ 
sociation. 


THE Canterbury-Westland 
Retailers Association decided 
there is no need for extended 
trading hours in the areu. 

THE pound fell nearly three 
cents to US$2.2350. its lowest 
point this year. High interest 
rates, the prime rate is now 
16,25 percent, drove the US 
dollar to its highest point 
against the Deutsche mark. 
DM1.7799, since November. 
The shaky yen stabilised at 
Y248.50 against the US dollar. 

LAMB sales to Iran were 
upped by another 7500 tones 
- worth $15 million — bring¬ 
ing the season’s contract 
figure to 57,000 tonnes. 

THE Government is raising its 
fourth and second largest 
Middle-East loan of $102.8 
million. 


THE Government has cut olT 

f rants to the Auckland Law 
ociely’s Grey Lynn Neigh¬ 
bourhood Law Office. Saving 
to taxpayers: $20,000 a year. 


ZIMBABWE’S Marxist gue¬ 
rilla lecader Ruben Mugabe 
swept to power, winning 57 ul 
the 100 seats in the reconsti¬ 
tuted Parliament. A Govern¬ 
ment of National Unity is n»»w 
being formed including Pa¬ 
triotic Front leaders Josua 
Nkomo and one white 
Cabinet member. Now 
Zealand’s monitoring force 
returns home today. 

PUBLIC confidence in the 
economy showed a maikcd 
decline,‘in the last two months 
according to a .survey con¬ 
ducted by the National Re¬ 
search Bureau. The bureau 
expects the lull to be reflected 
in a drop in the sale of con¬ 
sumer goods in about August. 

CHINA’S vice chairman 
Deng Xioping emerged as the 
new strongman in the latest 
Politburo reshuffle. Four lop 
officials were dismissed. 


A PUBLIC inquiry will in- 
vesiinge the Arthur Allan 
Thomas case and advise (he 
Government on the question 
of compensation. 


will in- 


We’ve Changed Our Name From 

SYSTEMS & PROGRAMS (NZ) LTD 



There's a good reason for it. 

Back in the 70s we saw that 
software development had to 
Catch up with the advances In 
hardware technology — and 
prepared for It. 

We broke with tradition and 
evolved an entirely new and 
highly productive method of 
producing computer software — 
but without sacrificing quality or 
individuality. 

We've developed a computer 
system that automatically gener¬ 
ates large parts of any other 
computer system and instituted 
a new era and concept in soft¬ 
ware development. 


At the same time we've opened 
offices in Sydney, Meibourne 
and Los Angeles. Our clients 
are as far away as the United 
Kingdom. 

These are the reasons why the 
name of SPL is no longer ap¬ 
propriate. So we have changed 
our name to PROGENI — the 
name of the product leading our 
own export drive. 

PROGENI still incorporates the 
existing quality, ingenuity and 
high reputation of SPL — but 
with a plus — dynamic con¬ 
cepts of how best to apply the 
rapidly developing and chang¬ 
ing computer technology of the 
1980s. - 



A New Name for a New Era in Software 


P.O. Box 30-606, 
WELLINGTON. 
Phone: 666-014 


P.O. Box 5420, 
AUCKLAND. 
Phone: 796-977 


OI1ICB8 also al Melbourne, Sydney and Los Angeles 
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,\J„v (IKN United !■>-s. M. interim «£|5 i 

an uniiiulitoil t.jx p iul [to it i s v |us.,bloo n Mav i ! 

ofSS5t.JKKM.il the m\ months j K -mical eiam in 

to I.Uvtfiuher 31 m.uL-pre-tax profit of £«} i 

samepeniHl l*)7Xi..\iniik-imi u.Vi ,„in,., n i” . 
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p; ,>able on Apul 11 ■•nk'il in increase an Im* 1 

Arnold & Wright I imilvil v,l ’ s • : ’ r,, " lh ^aine of : 
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paid profit ol >I3 <,.ixxi |..r tlu- l 1|l,l " k - 
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Applications In the pnbln. loi ■eporcol an unaudited tax- . 
the AN/ Bunking Groups’ I'- 1 *** pM'lu •»! V-'J 1.7*0for iIl 

share issue have been ovei u .' Deeemher ]| : 

subscribed 3.3 times, \im\- . hn Sil »w penoi '• 

tors expeel in stale dimn the ujlermidividcndrf * 

pool, which lias mure than .v is payable April 2. 

.LlOll indivi.hMl »|jlu..,.,h ,, lt . Nnlinnal H,.nk of N. 

1,111 Wll ! 1 ¥ n ' ,,n i |I,J| ^• K l /.Mli.n.1 1.1.1 r.,i>«l it, ™ 

pplicLi.il will iwcm- .m -.1 h ,. 3 )5i 

Immc'iu ul.UK.rcv .cmmillion milMp 

Associated British Cuhk-s to (leiohei 31. I he bankisto 
Limited reported an unamlu- retain all olthe.liter tax proSi 
ed and pre-tax profit ot‘ , . 

$1,172,902 for the year ended Insurance Tonim 

December 31. ‘ Directors ,,r Ncw , ' L,; ' hm ( d l 
recommend a linal dividend P" ,nl ‘- , d A Anderson as 3 Jh 

of I2 'j percent. KV|,,r - 

A M Bixley und Company p st ‘" Z.talaiid Cement Hoi 
Limited reported an uiiainii t- I am lied appoww. 

ed tnx-naid profit of $2 1 5.52‘> i* i ■ chairman. 

N/.l Hnamc l.lnll.cdltai 

oia. S 5 5 , " :r " II . .ul..iUi..rv N/l SemW 

i*. iiicmnm.iiion a new tor.- 
Borul limited. repurtetl a pan;.. N/.l International Ac- 
tax-paid profit of eept'unves Ltd in Hong Koc: 

A$ 16,787,(XJ0 lor the hiill-ycnr with a paid up capital « 

to Deeemher 31 $IIK2.5 million. 

(A$12.731.000 same period Vl .. , , 

1978). All interim diviiml/rn mill 
6.25 cents is payable ...l April ‘ U"' 

2 Q 1 1 1 K W .Steele to the Ihwiw. 

Brambles Burnell Limited New /.euhiud Motor 
rcporieilaln.ssi»f$4‘>l,HHlhii I imiled lepuiled 
the six months ended lax-paid pudit ol S35.0WKJ 

December 31. iIicmx imuiilisioDecemncni 

(SVMiiid fur the same period 

The Colonial Motor ( nmnany > 0 » 1 hiectors expect 

IJmitcd reported an un.iudil’- sale ol the Auckris 

ed pre-tax pn*lit n| >2.72 plant t«» Mn/du Molois w. 
million for the six nimiilis to Ltd t«» improve ilH , yc ar ^ n . 
November 30 million result. An iiUeiimdividendi' 

same period l‘»7K). An interim V payable on March li- 
dividend of n per cent is , . 

puyuhlcmi May K. Onkhrldge Limit ed reportw 


Challenge Corporutluu Limit¬ 
ed reported an unaudited 

n shore of tax-paid profit 
,219,000 lor the six 
months ended Deeemher 31 
($6,124,000 same period 
1978). An interim dividend of 
7^)creeut is payable on March 

Commercial Bunk of Australia 
Limited reported mi unaudit¬ 
ed group operation net profit 
of $A20,007,000 Tor the half- 
year to December 31, an in¬ 
crease of 8.2 per cent. Interim 
dividends of 40c a preference 
share and 10c an ordinary 
share are payable on April 3. 


Onkbridge Limited reporiftl 
an unaudited pre-tax prow 
1.A2.640 inmillion for the slx 
mouths to December 
($A2.K85 million same penoo 
1978). An interim divide™ot 
6c is payable on April 1°' 

1Vk«-\VaH«vndUdrtrf 

lux-paid prolil ol $[7^J ' 
I'm t\ie half-year ui Dean** 

31 ($11.442,082 mmjpejj 

197H). An interim ^ [ 

odl'IOcispayublconApm 

Wmilworths limited mp 011 ^ 
a tnx-naid . 

$A30.257,000 for; 
Jmuiary 30 ($A 29 '^.-J i 

pcriod‘!977).Afinoi^ et 
ol’B'/ic is pnynhle M#y i 


George Court & Sons Ltd 

reported an unaudited lax- 

paid profit or$90,044 for the 

half-year to January 19 I ITC 

($80,576 same period 1979). "j 

An interim dividend of 5 per allCd.Ll 

cent is payable April 18. MONDAY: Danish ?< 



jau, 3/6 same period 1979). [\. 

\n interim dividend of 5 per alICd.Ll _ - 

«nt is payable April 18. MONDAY: DanbhJgg : 

Dalgety New Zealand Limited ' Sj 1 Wedn^JLa 

SS med Hu 8 h Mellorio V 'X® p^denltalj^ 

__ and Investment jp 

DRG (New Zealand) Limited nual general ■* ■. 
reported a tax-paid profit of Christchurch. 

$ 1,681,000 for the year ended ^-'iTon flf 

December 31 ($1,428,000 TUESDAY: FeJJ 

1978), An Interim dividend of Historical Societl. .. 

MiySl.' 18 Pay “ blC 

Felte* New Zealand Umlled 

increased its unaudited tax- plumbing and - 

paid profit by 18 per cent to conference In ■. 

$5.3 million in the six months ... -J ii-’jf. 

to December 31. An interim wfiDNESDAV: 
divdenderyweiapayableon JgSiSn* 

:March 27. . .. rence in Rotorua, . -. l 

The Golden Bay Cement . v . F „ rP i' 

Group reported a’ tax-paid FRIDAY. . r -Q )prl belpt .. ', 
profit of $2,260,454 for the conference jnBien 

year ended December 31. DI-. caturhaY* 
rectors recommend adividend : S AJLIR.D AY 
of 7 per cenl payable on April Mg*, 

! ’ V . 
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Dairy industry heads into era of big investment 


by John Draper 

BIG is benutiful is the Dairy 
Board's theme for the 1980s as 
it seeks to get more dollars out 
of every litre of milk. 

New chairman Ken Mehr- 
lens is expected to unveil plans 
which could revolutionise the 
industry as he begins a 10-day 
nation-wide lour today. 

Mehrlens is scheduled to 
outline plans calling for a 
massive cpiatal investment 
over the next decade to con¬ 
centrate products into three 
main areas. 

Cheese production will 
double while butter, specially 
lor the British market 


becomes a less significant 
proportion of dairy exports. 

New products will develop 
from whey, a cheese by¬ 
product, as well as more 
products using milk powders 
and caseins. UHT milk will 
also figure in the board's ex¬ 
pansion programmes. 

With butter quotas to Bri¬ 
tain likely to be sliced to 90,000 
tonnes by the European 
Economic Community, the 
board is expected to develop a 
new marketing strategy for the 
1980s. 

No one market will be al¬ 
lowed to consume more than 
30 per cent of the board's ex¬ 
ports while several smaller 


markets able to take round 5 
percent will be fostered. 

And in marketing termin¬ 
ology the board is going 
downstream. More opera¬ 
tions, like the Singapore milk 
recombining packaging plant 
arc likely as well as the 
development of the Anchor 
brand to identify a wider 
range of products on super¬ 
market shelves. 

The result is likely to be 
more overseas associates and 
subsidury companies involved 
in marketing distributing and 
product development. 

Closer ties with good 
processors will be sought 
alone similar lines as the 


board is already developing in 
Chicago. A research unit there 
is working closely with major 
American food processors 
developing products 

specifically for their needs 
ensuring long-term contracts 
for exports. 

The investment needed to 
develop the industiy the way 
the board wants is likely to be 
beyond the reach of’ many 
smaller but successful dairy 
companies, leading to a reor¬ 
ganisation of the processing 
industry. 

Joint ventures, partnersh¬ 
ips, amalgamations and take¬ 
overs will be encouraged to 


gel the units needed and the 
honrd is hoping to win farmer 
support by the promisl of 
higher future payouts. 

A new structure is thought 
essential if the industry is to 
gel every last cent from each 
litre of milk. Some operations 
such as cheese making nrc 
likely to be much more 
profitable lhan say extracting 
prtoducts from the huge 
quantities of wlicy. 

Already the industry is be¬ 
ing split as some small facto¬ 
ries concentrate on high value 
products, yielding a nigh pay 
out for their farmer suppliers 
while bigger organisations 


International competitions prepare lignite exploitation plan 

SEVEN international com- land, which contain the belter And even without that, source being the preferred Government had put such 
panics are carrying out quality lignite. Sources say the “developments in energy option", he said. emphasis on the 

farming could result in llm . ‘ ..’ 


SEVEN international com¬ 
panies are carrying out 
preliminary studies on 
Southland lignite (os the first 
steps toward putting forward 
firm proposals for using the 
resource. 

The Government has usked 
the companies to present 
proposals by August on the 
use they would make of the 
lignite. 

The seven include German, 
Japanese, American and 
Australian combines. Five of 
the companies have had in¬ 
vestigation tennis in the 
country since the Government 
asked lor bidders to submit 
plans last August, 

Energy Minister Bill Birch 
am firmed hist week 
“information packages" had 
gone to “organisations which 
were considered to have ex¬ 
pertise ami sufficient financial 
and technical resources to be 
able to contribute to their (the 
lignite beds') development." 

The companies are all 
regarded as big enough to do 
everything themselves, from 
basic mining to gasification or 
liquid fuel production. 

All are offering different 
techniques for utilising the 
brown coal deposits. It’s al¬ 
ready clear major interest 
centres on the three north¬ 
ern-most deposits in South¬ 


land, which contain the belter 
quality lignite. Sources say the 
groups arc treating the lignite 
proposal as a long-term plan 
and taking the investigation 
seriously. 

The Government’s key 
requirements, in ihe plans to 
be submitted by August, in¬ 
clude details oii how the re¬ 
source would be used: how 
each combine would fund its 
operation; und when they 
would begin detailed inves¬ 
tigation work. 

The crunch question for 
each combine must he tile 
amount of cash it is willing to 
line up for its proposal. 

Energy Ministiy people 
have also prepared an inves¬ 
tigation programme. 

This would give Govern¬ 
ment the basis “t" properly 
judge an\ cummcrcial propo¬ 
sals . 

Birch told the environmen¬ 
tal group it will also allow a 
full “understanding of any 
mining and reclamation 
problems which might arise, 
particularly with regard to 
environmental factors." 

Birch also raised a new 
prospect: if, for example, 
more natural gas or even oil 
were found, development of 
the [ignite resources would not 
be needed. 


It was the first 


cthanol/bioniass alternative. 
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T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or books 

? published by the Fourth Estate Group simply 
ill in and pogt the couppn below. Please make 
out- cheque's as indicated. If two different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchases, 
please make out cheque to Fourth Estate Group, 
p o Box 9344, Wellington. 


(Please V where appropriate) 

□ I/We enclose $25.00 for one year’s 
subscription to National Business Review. ■ 

□ I/We enclose $35.00 per copy for 

copies of The Nete Zealand Business 
Who's Who. ’ 

□ I/We enclose $2.50 per copy for—....... 

copies of The Computer Book. 

□ Please bill me/us. ■ ' 

Name .......... 

Address ..... 


Occupation 

a 

Signature;.', 
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making wide range of 
products pay out Ic.vs. 

In the Waikato last year 
many suppliers switched from 
the large New Zealand Dairy 
Company to the smaller Mor- 
rinsvilie and Cambridge dairy 
companies fora higher return. 

Although Mehrtcns will he 
unveiling the board's plans as 
its aims for the I9^0s, the 
programme is already under 
way. 

UHT milk is already being 
made in Auckland, a plant to 
ferment whey into etnanol is 
under way and two big cheese 
factories are already destined 
for the Waikato. 

Mehriens is also expected to 
scald n few fingers lor poor- 
quality products on li is tour. 
The board is still receiving 
more complaints lhan it would 
like and the emphasis will be 
that the customer is always 
right. 


4 


Bayer Invented aspirin In 1899, just 36 years after 
starting the production of aniline dyestuff9 in •. 
Wuppertal,' Germany. Today, aspirin is thb world's 
be8Mcnown pharmaceutical,-and Bayaf ohe of the. 
world's best-known chemical produced 
Here are some major Bayer 'firsts’:... - . 

■ 1892 r—the first synthetic’Insecticide. • 

1906 — : the first synthetic Tiibber research.' ■ 

1923'Germania' against : sleeping sickness ’ 
.1939—rfirst suifohamide 
. 1937:— beginning), of polyurethane chemistry ' . 
1960 : ^ ■Makroloh' polycarbonate .theririoplastlbs ; 

■ 1976 rr/’Adalat’for coronary heart disorders. 


Bayer products, including Industrial and 
... agricultural chemicals, synthetic fibres and 
. veterinary products have been used by New 
/. . .Zealanders for oyer 25 yedrs.- . 

;The plastics range 1$ weU eStabllshed: 

1 Cellldof TliermoplaStlc cetlulqse eater ■ 

". D.utethSne. ■ .Pdiyamide ^ i,I'-, f .: Y •,■ 
; MakrdJon ... .Polycarbonate,: ‘--w !• : >v.. ■:: ' Y. • 

Novodur' ■ ABS " .,:-y'■;•/'■ :■? • V-;'Y'Y-- ; -* 

r- Bayffl Soft palyurethene foSm Y 1 , Y 
..: Bayflii. ">• Semi rigid bolyurethane fostft : • -v•' :• 

. : Bayfldx:,: : ;'$smi:VlgId integra|.pdlytire!hah^Tdarn^ 

... i Bay therm Y Rigid m.olyuretnane foam 

v : Rflvdiir-! ■' ■' .Rlnid/nnlviirfithahft IniflnrAl-foam vj-W.-T . -1 < 
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About the only thing 
the Philips word processor 

doesn t do is talk. 








Now let us tell you 
what it does do. 


The Philips P6002. 

A complete system designed from the ground 
up, to cut the repetitive routines of the office 
to a minimum .. in ways you never dreamed 
a Word Processor could. 

Text is entered by means of a conventional 
typewriter keyboard Bnd displayed on the 
Bcraan. The command structure, based on a 
line-up of function keys and easily- 
remembered mnemonics, enables the oparator 
to edit and correct the text right there on the. 
screen, before a word is committed to paper. 






So the final document reaches you in perfect 
condition ... first time. 

Documents you'd normally file away in 
cabinets may be stored by P5002 on flexible 
disk. Each disk holds an incredible 128 A4 
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pages, including an automatically-compilad 
index. Recall is immediate, and text may be 
printed out in its original form, or with 
variables such as names and addresses added 
automatically- 
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Graphics Function 

Both horizontal und vortical lines cun bo drawn 
— ideal for charts of ull kinds. 


Philips P5002 combines the skills of a librarian, 
a draughtsman, a researcher, a typist, a 
printer, and the office junior. Consider these 
specific functions ... just a few provided by 
the standard word processing programme. 


Simultaneous Functioning 
While the operator Is preparing and correcting 
a text, P50O2 can print, store information and 
recall files. 


PB002 Can Be Selective 
Selecting all items relevant to a specific 
subject and printing them out from file. 
Naturally Philips provides completely 
comprehensive back-up and after-sales 
service ... right throughout the world. We 
offer as well a complete programme updating 
service — as your requirements grow, so can 
yourP5002‘s capacity to handle them. 

Jelling you everything our P5002 Flexible Disk Word ""H! 


Up to Nine Independent Columns 
May be set up and each can be revised 
without the others being affeoted. 


A Glossary of Important Words or Phrases 
Can be compiled together with page and 
context references. 


| Processor can do would take thia whole issue of NBR 
J end more. We'd like you to understand more about it. 
I end would be pleased to send you a comprehensive 

* brochure explaining P6002 s functions in greeter 

I detail or simply telephone Wellington 869-869 Date 

• Systems coBeot for instant information. 

I □ Please send me your brochure describing tho 
Primps P5Q02 Word Processor 

I □ Please arrange for a PhiHpa representative to . 

: contact me 


ADDRESS 


| Tel No ........... Ext; .., 

| comp any.. v;‘;... 


Mymtyou 
to have the best 
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First pangs of adolescence beset deer farmers 


by Greg Newton 

THE deer-farming industry, 
hot contender for the title of 
agriculture’s glamour child of 
the 1970s has entered the new 
decade beset with the first 
pangs of adolescence. 

Major breeding slock sales 
scheduled throughout the 
country the last fortnight have 
pointed out the damage done 
to the industry's boisterous 
confidence by the events of 
recent months. 

The sales were anxiously 
watched by farmers and the 
many city-based investors 
who nave in the pasi fouryears 
poured millions of dollars into 
Icming and stocking the farms 
that are now becoming a fea¬ 


ture of the landscape. 

Prices for live deer have 
escalated steadily since the 
first deer farming licence was 
issued a decade ago. 

But momentum has been 
gathering steadily since late 
1976 when a breeding hind 
could be bought for around 
$400. The peak came late last 
year when $3800 was puid lor 
ii few in-fawn hinds at a North 
Island sale. 

The recent sales have seen 
breeding stock prices drop to 
an average $1600. while stags 
have been bringing less than 
$1000 and being passed in. 

A sudden and substantial 
decline in the price for velvet 
- the immature antler used 


extensively in the Orient in the 
manufacture of traditional 
medicines - is the major rea¬ 
son behind the present un¬ 
certainty. 

Record prices of up to $250 
a kilo were being paid for top 
quality velvet until the middle 
of December when the Ko¬ 
rean traders, who Imve bought 
most of the New Zealand 
product.disappeured from the 
market. 

Reports indicated that the 
major reason for their depar¬ 
ture was the sale of a large 
quantity of velvet by me 
Chinese who have been 
keeping deer in captivity lor 
centuries. 

Prices now seen* lo have 
stabilised at aboui $150 a kilo 


and is thought to be a sus¬ 
tainable ' level. It is still a 
healthy price, valuing the cut 
from an ordinary stag at about 
$400. 

But the velvet situation is 
not the only factor likely to 
have a depressing effect on the 
live deer market. 

The single most important 
factor in the high prices being 
paid for deer is demand 
created by farm stocking pro¬ 
grammes. 

Deer farming requires sub¬ 
stantial capital investment in 
fencing and other facilities. 
Consequently farmers are 
keen to see their properties 
brought up io maximum 
slocking rates in the shortest 
possible period. 

Demand frum this is likely 


to be sound at least in the short 
and medium-term, hut musi 
slacken at some point in the 
future. 

The timing of the event is 
difficult toesiahlish because of 
the quantities of deer being 
captured live from the wild. 

No precise llgures are 
available on live capture and 
therefore they can't be pul into 
an equation with the increas¬ 
ing number of farm-bred deer 
coining onto the market. 

The third negative factor is 
uncertainty over the standard 
value of the stock.. 

This was set ui $150. which 
has made $3000 deer an at¬ 
tractive investment forihc Bay 
of Plenty's “kiwifruit million- 
aires' 1 , ciiy businessmen and 
farmers benefit ling from sia* 


Govt about-face on hotel ownership and operation 


by Wurren Berryman 

THE National Government 
has decided the state should 
own a $ 14.5 million hotel after 
previously declining to oper¬ 
ate the hotel for private inte¬ 
rests. 

Government Life, the 
Government-owned insu¬ 
rance company, recently an¬ 
nounced it would put up $14.5 
million for the Airport Oakes 
Hotel to be built near Auck¬ 
land airport. 

The notch built on live 
hectares of land and having 
253 rooms will he operated by 
Travcludge «if Australia. 
Trawlmlge is owned hv 
Southern I’ucilic Hotels, 
whieh in turn is owned by 


Arab arms merchant Admin 
khassoggi through his Triad 
Corporation. 

The hotel will probably be 
built by Mainzeal Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd, hut details have yet to 
be finalised. 

The original concept and 
design for the hotel was pul up 
by the Davison Group, now in 
provisional liquidation. 

The lund is owned by the 
Commonwealth Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation 
(C'DFO. of Britain. 

Last year Davisons was 
Irving lYi pm a package 
together in eel die hotel oID tic 
ground. 

1 lie CDFC was to have an 
interest and the Development 
Finance Corporation was to 


put upaboul $9 million in debt 
finance. 

Bm before finance could he 
obtained Davisons had to lind 
someone to manage the lintel. 

Davisons wanted the 
Government-owned Tourist 
Hotel Corporation lo manage 
the hotel. 

But the Government caucus 
turned down the iJcu because 
it was thought to he contrary lo 
the parly's private-enterprise 
principles. 

Shortly after this rebulf. 
Davisons went into provi¬ 
sional liquidation and Main- 
zeal look over the job .«|' pul¬ 
ling ilie financial package 
together to get the project 
under way. 

Local equity investment to 


add to the DFC's $9 million 
debt finance was hard to lind. 
Some of those with the S5.5 
million equity finance to spare 
- namely the major private 
insurance companies — had 
hotel projects of their own to 
consider. 

A one stage it was con¬ 
sidered likclv that Khassoggi. 
through Truveltidge. would 
pul up this money mi a 
bridging finance basis until 
local investment could he 
found. 

G«i\ eminent Life has now 
taken over tile lot. gaining luo 
per cent ownership. 

Die hotel will Ik owned 
entirely by Government Life. 
The DFCbave dropped out of 
the game. 


The CDFC. after selling oil' 
the live hectares for the hotel, 
still must dispose of about 12 
hectares of adjacent land. 

Auckland, this country's 
major port of entry, has" a 
bottleneck in hotel hois. Some 
estimate the city is 1 fitjo heds 
slum. 

Air New Zealand, has been 
among the loudest of those 
calling for more hotel heds in 
the Queen City to handle its 
incoming passengers. 

The note) will operate 
partly as u “hoi lied" lor pas¬ 
sengers tiansiling through 
Auckland airport. It will also 
oiler itiienuitioii.il hotel 
facilities to visitors close lo 
Auckland’s industrial districts 
south of the city. 


ble if not overly bouyant 
prices for traditional farm 
produce. 

The Inland Revenue 
Department last year ruled 
that the standard value for 
deer should be set at hall' the 
purchase price. 

The Deer Farmers' As¬ 
sociation met Associate Fin¬ 
ance Minister Hugh Temple¬ 
ton to discuss the problem 
recently, and it had the sup¬ 
port of Federated Farmers in 
opposing the department's 
ruling. 

It was changed. Bat the 
departure set Ihc standard 
value for a hind at $700. and a 
stag $300. 

Farmers have criticised 
these values as being too high 
- the S700 hind value is above 
the present price for a fallow 
hind. 

It is likely that the Deer 
Farmers' Association will 
again visit Temple tun lo point 
out this and other anomalies. 

Apart front the In Mow 
problem, farmers may cud up 
paying tax without making 
any income - other than in the 
farm books - and the move is 
seen as a real disincentive to 
stuck huilding. 

Deer farmers would sup¬ 
port si small increase in the 
standard value, which was set 
in the industry's earliest days, 
because it would take some of 
the demand pressure out of 
the market. 

The short-term questions 
about standard value could 
have the most unsettling 
inllueiice on sales during the 
next few weeks. 

But even at present prices, 
those paid during the last 
I ran lie months of the 1970s. at 
$2000 a head the farmed deer 
is still a valuable investmentin 
the future. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car,., so why should you when you buy one? 



TOYOTA STARLET. 

Compact, low fuel consumption., 
a great econom y car. 

But is there enough room? 

And enough power ? 


It's hard to find a finer, more economical 
5-passenger car than Toyota Starlet Partly 
because it is so large Inside compared to Its 
outer dimensions. The cabin is 1,700mm long 
and 1.270mm wide, that’s lots of room. 

Utility wasn't slighted either. There's lots of 
room ordinarily, and when an extraordinary load 
has to be canted, the rear seatbacks fold down 
for up to 630 litres* of carrying space. 

The Starlet shows truly effident use of 
space — Just part of Its overall economy. 

Starlet is at home on the highway too. It 


accelerates 0 to 100 km/h In 16 seconds with Its 
1,000cc engine. As For passing, Starlet surges 
from 100 km/h to 120 km/h In Just 14,0 seconds 
In 4th gear. And Its top speed bf 140 km/h Is 
surprising, to say the least 

Part of the reason for Starlet's excellent 
performance Is Its wind tunnekteveloped 
AERO BOX styling, complete with a ducktall roof. 
Proper aerodynamics make Starlet more stable. 
And rack-and-pinion steering makes K handle 
precisely. Four-wheel, coil-spring suspension 
gives Starlet a ride that is smooth and 
comfortable, while effective sound insulation 
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Editorial 


OFFICIAL frankness and candour Is sadly 
lacking ni a lime when llic public desperately 
needs Ms confidence restored In the admlnistra- 
t ion of our nal lonal airline and In the e fflcicncy of 
aviation safely standards and procedures. 

last week, theMinislry orTransport revealed 
to the commission of Inquiry Into rescue fire 
services at International airports that Auckland 
International Airport rescue services did not 
conform to those required for an airport carrying 
its icvel of traffic. 

The ministry had earlier told the commission 
that I he airport did comply In all significant 
respects, and the ministry's counsel apologised 
for what he described as an apparent defect in the 
ministry's presentation of ils case. 

The ministry had heen adopting a different 
basis for categorising International airports in 
New Zealand than the International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organisation recommended. And the new 
evidence clearly underscored the absurdity of 
assurances given about safety standards by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon and Transport 
Minister Colin McLachtan immediately after 
Ihefalal crash of an Air New Zeal and Friendship 
into the Mungcre swamp in 1978. 

Ilut other evidence to the inquiry suggests that 
the maintenance nf safety standards leave much 
In be desired elsewhere. Indeed, every interna¬ 
tional airport In the country appears to be 
lacking In some respect. 

So much Tor safety. But soariug air fares have 
raised questions about the efficiency of Air New 

Exhaustive investigations In 1964 and 1974 
felled to find enough evidence to Justify a merger 
between Air New Zealand find NAC, but with 


apparently Indecent haste, the Government ap¬ 
proved, then effected, a plan to bring the airlines 
under one management wing rijoyears ago. 

tsssrjssssssgUg 

of the Government’s pledge to co-ordinate tran¬ 
sport so that transport users are provided with 
the most efficient and economic service possi¬ 
ble H 

Muldoon emphasised the promise of savings 
up to $10 million a year. But the public was 
denied the chance to assess the value of the 

merger by ministers who stubbornly insisted that 

the Information on which the decision was based 
be kept secret. 

Some reports recently suggested the airline 
will lose as much as $20 million this year, 
(following a loss or $10 million last year). 

Soaring fuel costs and the DC 10 grounding 
have generated problems, of course, but no clear 
statement on the cost structure of the merged 
airline has been forthcoming. The company was 
reluctant to reveal details of Internal costs when 
last It sought n fare Increase approval from the 
Air Services Licensing Authority, but persis¬ 
tently denies there is cross subsidy between the 
domestic nod International elements of the 
operation, and chief executive Morrie Davis 
Insists the records are open for inspection by 
“authorised officials'’. 


Nevertheless, the airline's reticence has failed 
to allay suspicions that internal passengers 
(where the airline has a monopoly) are sub¬ 
sidising overseas flights (where (lie airline faces 


stiff competition), and scepticism remains about 
the prudence of the merger decision. And so the 
path was laid for Labour's Roger Douglas to 
demand last month an inquiry Into the merger hy 
Parliament's Public Expenditure Committee 
after the latest fare Increase had been cunlirmeu 
against a background of falling patronage and 
rising costs. 

Both the safety and merger issues vividly 
demonstrate why public confidence cnnnni rest 
on ministerial blandishments and prolonged 
official secrecy. But, under Section 15 of the 
Civil Aviation Investigation of Accident 
Regulations 1978, only the representatives of 
possibly culpable parties will be allowed to see 
the interim report of the Clitcf Inspector of Air 
Accidents into the DC 10 disaster on Ml Erebus. 
Thus the report has gone to '’interested parlies" 
with a legal right to know whul is being said about 
them. Ninety days are allowed for submissions 
to be made by these parties on the contents of (lie 
report. That means that Air New Zealund, DC 10 
makers McDoncil Douglas and the civil aviation 
division of the Ministry of Transport — which 
already have been involved in the report's 
preparation — can Influence changes before the 
final report is made public. 

A copy of the report will go to the lawyers 
representing the family of the dead command 
pilot, but the Airline Pilots Association has been 
denied a copy, and “Interested parlies" also ex¬ 
cludes legal representatives of (he families of 
crash victims. 


was being made avail able to other “inlets 
parties", hut many reasons why somelmohtdh 
the manufacture of the DC 10, in Us Hying.nr 
even in (he manufacture of some aircraft con. 
ptincuts, might waul (lie report kept secret (iliii 


has been modified hy whatever submissions(bev 
make. 1 


As one lawyer argued last week, there was no 
apparent reason why he and his colleagues 
should be denied access to the interim report if it 


The Attorney-General may direct that amibfc 
inquiry he held, of course, in which case, all 1 
people with an interest in the matter could be 
heard. Hut confusion of Gilhcrtiun dimension . 
prevailed for a while last week when Atloreet 1 
General Jim MeI.ay told reporters he had not ^ 
seen a copy- or (lie report, "und until I have I ia 
not in a iHisiliun Indirect a public Inquiryintofe 
disaster." 

An official in Me Lachlan's office had sold fa 
Attorney-General was not entitled to see & 
report, and only a Crown Law Office ruling q. 
parent l> prompted a change of heart. 

Hut what of the public - the owners of Ik 
airline? They, naturally, are anxious to boil • 
fault lay with Air New '/.ealund's fljla 
procedures or with an already suspect alixru 
type, or whatever, and surely must also be nt 
sidcred '‘interested parlies". Their faith In Rk 
airline has been eroded hy a number of cot 
iroversies. and the Mt Krcbus (ngrij 
profoundly affected the whole community,Tl* 
arc entitled to information and shouldn't be 
expected to wait at least three more minis 
before being given hard facts about tbeerri 
instead of morsels of rumour and spccolito 
from which only wrong conclusions tub 
drawn. 

Bob Elia 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Justice Dept said 
HANZ off 


BUREAUCRACY thrives in the Justice 
Department, specifically in the Wellington Su¬ 
preme Court. 

The Chief Justice. Sir Ronald Davison, 
delivered a decision on the HANZ/Commerce 
Commission case on March 4 (see Page 20) 

In our usual spirit of providing readers with 
information which can affect their businesses 
and their knowledge of public issues, NBR 
called at the Supreme Court on March 5 for a 
copy of the judgment. 

Hie request For a copy of the judgment was 
appa rently ou iside the general expene nee of the 
particular clerk < nolhi ng wrong wi i h that). So he 
consulted with two desk-bound officials in the 
office. 

The decision? We could not have a copy of the 
decision, because it had not been delivered to 
Ihe solicitors to the parties, and application 
would have to be made to the Registrar in any 




<jO 









That seemed strange, because we had been 
told ihe document was available, in the hands or 
the parlies, and we had a synopsis of the con¬ 
tents. 

But no joy from chose upholders of the prin¬ 
ciple that justice must not only he done il mu Kibe 
seen to be done, the officers of the Supreme 
Court. 

We left, commenting that a cony would be 
obtained from other sources (we nave ways of 
getting documents which have been made 
public!) 

So. in spile of Justice Department bu¬ 
reaucracy. readers can see in this issue what the 
Chief Justice decided. 


W Horn of 
PLBHTY AWNS on 
C.NrtJ. 




b o nt)+ opify 

until 


/LvuU) v- 







How to be a lady when 
your spouse confers 


page. While delegates are discussing the 
morning addresses on the first day, a scenic tour 
has heen laid on — for the ‘ladies’. 


WITH a growing number iff women in the has heen iS mi ■ ^ 

professions, il has Tor some time been a dangc- on ^ or , * ie ^ ,es 

Gan g enters free 

Hus programme for this year’s national con- PTltPrnrioia rvo f,~,U 
Ycntim, t»r Ihe Society of Accountants hus a loC JpdlCll 

model heading; “Programme: Members und from th* «ir v„„ rw. D --.. 


FROM the “If You Can't Beat ’Em Join ’Em 


\Lc.mip:invinii IVr«t»nt ,a v. " ^ v - u ‘ l * DC4U cm join cm 

■ Hu, if, cit.ttis rutlicr spoiled lower down (he 


people... 

Porirua’s Mongrel Mob has recently won a 
contract, under tne Labour Department's tem¬ 
porary employment programme, to cleara small 
stream in the area of assorted flotsam and jet- 
sam. Three days after beginning the work, the 
Mob was knocking on the department’s door - 
complaining that vandals were tossing the 


were upsetting), the talc has more . . . 
share of piquant irony. , . V-j. rf'seri^ 
The Mob’s dedication to the jo ... git 
by local sources as "fnntastl 
reported to be working up to \i --puutd 6 
the rain. And who woufdn L~ 1 
worth $150 a chain. By the 
are cleared they’ll be some gang 
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Comment 


Methanol: small and sure or risky ambition 


by Barry Brill 

THE NEWS media have enjoyed a feast of 
speculation on the merit of the two contending 
methanol proposals, reducing the whole com¬ 
plete question to a simple-minded slogan: 
•‘Slate versus private enterprise”. 

In fact, that question' has virtually no 
relevance to the decision-making, as it is 
proposed that the stale’s minor shareholding 
will be about the same in each of the projects. 

The questions which do have to be considered 
are being subjected to intense scrutiny by a high 
level group of government officials. 

The two proposals have much in common. 
Both are 51 per cent New Zealand owned, both 
use ICI technology, both can secure long term 
markets for 1200 tonnes a day, both are to be 
sited in Taranaki and both are offering broadly 
acceptable formulae for fixing the gas price. 

How then does the Government choose 
between them? 

How do they differ? 

In the one case we are offered a consortium of 
BP, Shell, ICI and Mitsui - probably the most 
powerful petrochemical combination in the 
world in terms of engineering backup, market 
contacts, management experience ana finance. 

On the other, Alberta Gas Chemicals has a 
reputation as a dynamic and efficient methanol 
producer, which at present has a virtual mon¬ 
opoly of the exports to the Pacific rim countries 
in which we are interested. 

How important is it that Alberta Gns has no 
previous contact with New Zealand, that BP has 
very little experience in methanol production, 
that Alberta Gas is a direct competitor of the 


Alberta Gas has effected technological im¬ 
provements on the ICI process, which are 
' timed to significantly reduce gas usage. 


claimed to significantly reduce gas usage. 

The constructor of the competing plant, Davy 
international, contends that it can achieve 
similar efficiences but alleges they do not war¬ 
rant the additional capital cost. 

Clearly there is an optimum point for 
balancing gas usage against capital outlay, but 
identifying this point involves tne wide range of 
options regarding future gas values, rate of 
inflation, the advantage of producing conden¬ 
sate earlier rather than later in the fife of the 
Maui field. 


Icnge, Fletchers, the state (through Petrocorp) 
and the public through the stock exchange. 

This appears to be a good balance with proven 
management and construction expertise and 
ensuring that the private sector is in “on the 
ground floor" of New Zealand's largest growth 


The other proposal is for a somewhat similar 
structure but the private sector joint venturers 
have not yet been identified or signed up. 

Is this a defect or will the delay allow the 
Seleeuuii -of a wider range of private sector in¬ 
terests. 


Timing is a vital consideration as markets are 
likely to be won by the first in the field. There are 

E otentiai contenders in Malaysia. Indonesia, 
Inited States and Canada. 

Further, the gross value of the product with 
associated condensate could exceed $2 million 
per week in overseas exchange. 

Alberta Gas contend that they will be in 
production 12 months earlier than their com¬ 
petitor because their plant design is already 
complete for an identical project about to be 
commenced in Canada. 

The BP Consortium argues that the time 
constraint will not relate to design but to plan¬ 
ning approvals under the National Develop¬ 
ment Act and (hat they arc much more advanced 
in terms of site planning and environmental 
impact report. 

Given the differing natures of the two sites, 
there is again ample scope for argument. 

The four overseas partners in the BP Con¬ 
sortium are prepared to guarantee the sale of 
1200 tonnes per day, and have powerful mar¬ 
keting connections to help dispose of larger 
amounts. 

Alberta Gas has a proven record in the Pacific 
and could be a formidable competitor if it is not 
involved in the New Zculand plant. 

On the other hand. Mitsui, ICI and Shell are 
major buyers which might themselves become 
competitors if not permitted an equity in New 
Zealand. 

How much risk is involved in having thecnlirc 
marketing of the New Zealand plant c. minified 
by ils major competitor? 

" What are the dangers of depressed prices il'all 
ex pom are to be sola to four shareholders, much 


of it requiring a margin for on-selling by uie 
original purchasers? 

scale of theplant is probably the crucial point. 
The Alberta Gas plant of 1200 tonnes per day is 
closely tailored to known markets in the mid 
1980’s. 

Il is proposed that an additional plant be built 
if and when a further market develops either in 
New Zealand or overseas. 

This additional plant could possibly be as¬ 
sociated with the synthetic gasoline project, 
which requires gas to be converted to methanol 
as a first stage in the process. 

The BP Consortium argues that it is a fair 
commercial risk to build a 2000 tonne per day 
plant from the outset. 

Although this leaves 265,000 tonnes per an¬ 
num uncommitted at this stage, a number of 
arguments are pul forward: 

• The Government is due to make a decision 
on methanol blending with petrol in November 
this year. If the decision favours blending, the 
whole of the additional output will be used, 
without jeopardising the existing export op¬ 
portunities. 

• Apart from blending with petrol, methanol 
can be used to substitute for diesel loads in 
industry, vehicles and marine engines. It can 

f irovide a feedstock for gas works in (he South 
stand. There could also be a number of al¬ 
cohol-driven motor cars by the mid-1980’s, 
together with plums for processing of methanol 
into formaldehyde and acetic acid. 

If these uses were encouraged by the 
Government, they could provide a very valua¬ 
ble use for 265,000 tonnes each year. 

• The synthetic gasoline plant will probably 
involve two methanol trains of 2000 tpd, and 
there are obvious advantages in standardisa- 


largcr plant, but BP argue that the ability to 
under-price competitors would be a “safety net” 
— which would, in any event, be necessary for 


there are obvious advantages in standardisa¬ 
tion. 

•Ifthcre is any delay in developing alternative 
methanol uses, the surplus could meantime he 
routed through the synthetic gasoline plant. 
Only relatively minor cost would be involved in 
over-sizing the Mobil reactor. 

• Davy International argue that economics of 
scale could he as great as $22 per tonne. If the 
whole of that saving were applied to the in¬ 
cremental 800 tonnes, it could theoretically be 
sold on the export market at a discount of tip to 
40 per cent. Such a massive discount would, of 
course, defeat the whole purpose of building a 


— which would, in any event, be necessary for 
only a short period out of the pi ant's 20-year life, 
it is also argued that building a large plant will 
deter potential competitors from entering the 
market. 

The issue, then, boils down to a dilemma 
which is very familiar in business: A smaller 
project which is a sure bet and clearly profitable 

— ora more ambitious one with elements of risk 
but promise of greater rewards. 

Tne process of analysis by the Government 
has been marked by urgency, but the 
ramifications have been far more complex than 
the skeletal outlines provide. 

For every argument there is a counter-ar¬ 
gument; for every computer run pointing in one 
direction there are sensitivity analyses to suggest 
another. 

Only one conclusion stands out boldly and 
indisputably from the mass of figures and 
opinions — the strong competition for the 
project has greatly favoured New Zealand. 

Doth proposals have changed quite markedly 
since they were originally presented to the 
Government Inst year, and both now display 
significantly improved figures for national 
benefit. 

1 have.some regret that the Government has to 
second-guess the commercial assessmentsof the 
two contenders. 

In both cases, they are able businessmen 
prepared to back their judgment with their own 
money. 

However, only one con secure a gas contract, 
and the Government has the responsibility of 
ensuring that the benefit to New Zealand is 
maximised. 

The stakes arc high. Even the plant I de¬ 
scribed as "smaller' 1 is massive by New Zealand 
investment standards. It is more than three times 
the size of the New Zealand Steel. 

It will also be the trail-blazer for a succession 
of energy industries, which will together deter¬ 
mine the level of our prosperity for the 
remainder of the century. 


Barry Brill. Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Minister of Energy, gave this address the other 
day to the Wellington Lions Club. 


The Promised Land this side of the Tasman 


by Peter Isaac 
AM I (he only person around who has absolutely 
no desire whatsoever to live or work in Aus¬ 
tralia? 

It is becoming increasingly hard nowadays 
avoid people who assume that I am planning 
make a landfall in that singularly unattracti 
country. I have always regarded ilns some sort 


S30.000 a year doing it. 
These. 1 believe are th 


it is becoming increasingly hard nowadays to 
avoid people who assume that I am planning to 
make a landfall in that singularly unattractive 
country. I have always regarded ilassomesorlof 
half-way house or staging point between New 
Zealand and Great Britain or the United Stales. 


What can these people see in Australia? I 
believe that many of these ilbadvised "plane" 
people are just folk who really do not want to 
leave New Zealand at all. Sothey'hedge their bet 


leave New Zealand at all. Sothey'hedge their bet 
by going to Australia - which means that they 
can stay relatively close to New Zealand without 
really having to go abroad. 


really having to go abroad. 

Bewildered New Zealanders are being herded 
toward Australia by people such as Sir Frank 
Holmes, the planner. I was appalled when he 
described the populace of New Zealand as 
having lost their self-confidence. 

Who has lost their self-confidence? I haven’t. 
Nor can 1 recall meeting one of these shattered 
traumatised people. 

*ty lime i open the paper now I am treated 
to defeatist outline of what a wretched time we 


are having. Yet everyone I meet isdoingsowell. 

Consequently, those of us who outlay just a 
minimum requirement of ideas, energy, and 
straight-dealing are all doing very well! Those 
L P eo pie who are gifted in that they can take 


cleared rubbish back into the stream. .Maori Affairs staff are girijgg, & 

vjuite apart from the stupidity of the vandals geling, taxation and o(her finanw, ^ tp qthtfc 
(who obviously were unaware of just who they are hoping that this initial job * 


people who are gifted in that lliey can take 
exceptional risks^and outlay an unusual amount 
or £U? r 8y..are doing well. 

This miserable group of people who have 
allegedly lost their confidence, and shiver 
behind the office counter, must be some sort of 
Lost Tribe, I never meet them. 


These, f believe are the merchants of despair. 
Protected by guaranteed pay cheques, 
inflation-proofing, and so many other things, 
these people seeking something to do actively’ 
propagate their weird message of doom. 

Their slock in trade, the institutionalisation of 
common sense, is now worn out. We nil know 
that Motherhood is a good thing. So they have 
taken oil' on a new and strange tangent. The 
curious by-product of all this .endless navel- 
watching is that Australia has become a 
promised land. Australia! 

People doing well in New Zealand - the 
overwhelming majority of us — sensibly decide 
to stay where we are. Occasionally someone who 
has been doing well in New Zealand proceeds to 
do well in Australia and this is received as a 
confirmation that Australia is a place where 
talen can really gel recognition. 

Inevitably one of the chief breeding grounds 
for doomsdaying is the artistic community, 
meaning those who wish to maintain themselves 
through painting, fine words, dancing, acting. 
Just before Christmas it seemed impossible for 
anyone involved with this community to mount 
a speakers rostrum without whining about the 
number of artists etc who had left tne country. 

Now it is a cruel fact worldwide that this is one 
field where more are called and less chosen than 
in any other. 

Yet I believe, and some figures 1 have just 
reviewed support by belief, that on a propor¬ 
tionate basis New Zealand has become: a pa¬ 
radise for this sort .of person. Slate cash is being 


liced. I’m talking about the way we just held on 
to the Iranian meal market — and then held onto 
the American meat market. 


The arrival in our consciousness of Australia 
as a model state I believe to be one of the most 
bizarre aspects of every day life in New Zealand. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


THE NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY 
OF INVESTMENT ANALYSTS 

EXPRESSES APPRECIATION FOR THE CONTRIBUTION MADE BY 
PRINCIPAL GUEST SPEAKERS TO THE 1979 MEMBERS' PROGRAMME 


radise for this sort .of person. Slate cash is being 
poured, into the performing arts through 
television and now films. 
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. Compare this habpy picture with doing bus- 
? e ?l ln Aus i r alia. There, the scene is filled with 
aruncc orsomesortof ridiculous macho. Harsh, 
„ indent accents fill the air. There always seems 
^ to be some ppobiem with payment!;/ 

It is very much alien territory.' , • . >.• _. : 


I am consistently meeting people who arc 
travelling, or will travel overseas, on-what are 
basically-: Government cash gifts;'Nothing'Is 
required of them, it seems other than that they 
make a declaration of loyalty to the arts/ , 
i : • Another critlcisnt toe often hear — and this 
comes from all qu'ariers'- is that ihestandardol 
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Allegation 

refuted 

WE refute the allegation 
{NBR, February 18) that the • 
Auckland Harbour Board 
"allows continuous feather¬ 
bedding by waterfront- un¬ 
ions". 

We have Led local and na¬ 
tional efforts to eradicate 
waterfront malpractices and 
continue to implement 
policies aimed at improving 
port productivity al Auckland. 

The board itself was one or 
the few port authorities in' 
New Zealand which recently 
sought reduction in the Bu¬ 
reau Register strengths of 
waterside workers. A reduc¬ 
tion of approximately 300 was 
aebievea. We continue to 
press for realistic gang 
strengths. 

We are active in current 
moves to form a National 
Association of Waterfront 
Employers, major aims of 
which arc to unify employers 
on the waterfront and sccu re a 
common approach to collec¬ 
tive wage fixing procedures for 
ail labour on the waterfront. * 

Last year to satisfy itself on 
suspected feather-bedding, a 
special sub-committee of the 
board closely examined man¬ 
agement and supervisory 
methods at the Monash Street 
container base. As a result, 
productivity has improved. 

It is untrue to stale, as Mr 
Harder is reported to have 
done, that In Hie past year the 
cost of loading and unloading' 
conlotncrs at Monash Street 
has risen 100 per cent from 
5200 lo $400. 

The last increase in the cost 
of unpacking or packing LCL 
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containers was on June 1,1978 
when higher costs, particular¬ 
ly higher wages, forced the 
board to lift the Charge from! 
$343.23 to $400, a figure un¬ 
changed since that time. 

R T Lorimer 
General Manager 
Auckland Harbour Board 

Divisions 

ignored 


Turnovsky does not seem to 
consider that our present sys¬ 
tem of industrial organisation 
is an archaic remnant of the 
19th century and is quite in¬ 
appropriate for present cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Over the last decade there 
has been a small but growing 
recognition that the tradi¬ 
tional master-servant work 
place relationship may not be 
the most productive efficient 
approach lo organisation and 
that a recognition of inter¬ 
dependence manifested by a 
delegation and sharing of 


lo the workers who keep those 
people at present in their 
place. 

Turnovsky Is undoubtedly 
correct to note that the Labour 
Party's policies at present owe 
muen more lo Keynes than to 
Marx. This is very much to the 
Labour Parly's discredit, and 
is a much more effective ex¬ 
planation of our parly's in¬ 
ability to maintain a consistent 
economic and social pro¬ 
gramme than is any am¬ 
bivalence in its attitude to 
profit. 

Turnovsky has, I submit, no 
evidence at all for the view thut 


mcnl on priorities lor the use 
of resources and the need lor 
statistics, my department un¬ 
dertakes formal reviews of 
statistics (such ns the Review 
of Agriculture Statistics 
referred to in the article). Even 
after u review has been com¬ 
pleted, continuing liaison is 
maintained with ail con¬ 
cerned; not only to oversee 
progress with implementing 
the review recommendations 
but also to assess the continu¬ 
ing relevance of the recom¬ 
mendations in light of 
emerging needs. 

It is in this context that the 


FRED Turnovsky’?. article that a recognition oi inter- profil . mendations m iigiu oi 

IN DR February 18). while dependence manifested by a r Turnovsky has, 1 submit, no emerging needs, 
making some legitimate delegation and sharing or evidence at all for the view thut It is in this context that the 

points on questions of econ- p«wr. authority, respon- lhe Ubour Pflrty has | osl lhe proposal by the Ministry of 

omic theory, does not touch - sibiiily ana .fruits ol joint last two elections on the basis Agriculture and Fisheries to 

upon the basic issues involved efforts Is better. 0 f distrust of its attitude to use the services of Market 

in cureenl political divisions. There is still a long way logo private ownership and im- Research (NZ) Ltd will he 


Both-lhe 19th century lais¬ 
sez-faire philosophers and the 
19th centuiy socialist 
philbsphers severely underes¬ 
timated the growth of 20th 
centuiy technology and bu¬ 
reaucracy. Both groups had 
simple ldcnlislic pictures of 
how their system would work 
nnd neither foresaw the com¬ 
plexities that would develop in 
the operation and adminis¬ 
tration of 20th century poli¬ 
tical economy. 

These days the role of the 
formal owners of the means of 
production is insignificant 
compared with (hat or the 
administrators — the tech¬ 
nocrats and the bureaucrats. 
The fundamental cause of our 
present industrial unrest and 
political division is therefore 
not an antagonism towards 
"profll" but on antagonism 
towards concentrated power, 
and the alienation or the 
masses from the decision-' 
making process and their 
consequent inability to con¬ 
trol their own lives. 


before (his becomes the norm 
in New Zealand’s economic 
institutions, but unless posi¬ 
tive steps are made towards it, 
the .consequences of continu¬ 
ing with what we have now 
may not be very palitable to 
anyone. 

G B Churchman. 

Wellington 


Profit 

attitudes 

I WAS interested to read Fred 
Turnovsky’s article on the 
Labour Party's attitude to 
profit [NBR February 18). It 
probably tells readers 
something about lhe general 
attitudes of much of the 


plicitly to profit. 

Workers who walked away 
from the Labour Party in those 
two elections didn't do so on 
the basis that they thought the 
party was being too lough on 
their bosses. 

Quite the opposite, the in¬ 
ability of the Labour Party to 


use the services of Market 
Research (NZ) Ltd will he 
viewed by my department 
when I have received a definite 
proposal from the ministry. 
The need for the information 
will be weighed ugainst the 
cost of the proposal and 
whether alternative ways of 
obtaining the dutu ure more 
efficient. Also the ability of the 


produce in recent years an ' project to meet its objectives at 
elective economic and social the required accuracy level 


Labour Party leadership and 
lhatan "industrialist's" viewof 
the LabourParty is important. 

The real crisis tnal the 
Labour Party faces is not its 
acceptability to the leaders of 
industry but its acceptability 


BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT GAME 

How to pack years of 
decision-rmaking experience 
into a few, short months 

In a few words: the ICL Business Management Game. BMG simulates, with 
Impressive realism, a wide range-of complex, crunch decisions that executives 
will have to make during their business lives. 

The ICL Business Management Game packs Into a few, short months 
the stimulation, enjoyment end Invaluable experience of making high pressure 
business decisions - with, of course, the opportunity to learn pairi esslv 
. from mistakes. . ■ 

Add to this the emphasis on overall company policy rather than 
departmental perspectives, end the stress on a team management approach, 
end It is deer why more and more major New Zealand companies 
government departments and agencies, arid local bodies consider the ICL 
Business Management Game essential training for their executives and future 
managers. 

Also, the winning team In the ICL Business Management Game 1980 • 

!pBcla ' ,r °P hi «- "nia other three team, 
which are regional finalists will, also, receive cheques for $400. 

For more Information about this year's Business Management 
Game, sponsored by ICL in association with National Business 
Review, post thd pwe .. . 

coupon below for full IlfM I '$££*$ 22 ? 

.SB'S*,- 

LmJ Limited 

CL0 ® E APRIL 3,1980. 

’ The Administrator, 1 
ICL Business Management Game,. 

. P.O. Box 1Q203, i . f • 
. .. . Wellington. • 




programme which is an alter¬ 
native is the major element. 

The development of in¬ 
creased investment, and the 
promotion of economic 
growth are by no means syn¬ 
onymous with encouragement 
of private enterprise. 

The source of investment 
funds in the long run is always 
the same, investment funds 
can come only from the sur¬ 
plus generated by those who 
work in industry. The work of 
industry produces a surplus 
under all types of society, and 
it is only our peculiar present 
type of society that leaves the 
decision as to now that surplus 
type of society that leaves the 
decision as to now that-surplus 
will be allocated toprivate 
individuals such as Turnov¬ 
sky. The fact that workers 
will not accept the 
"leadership” of thesepeople is 
certainly a problem lor them, 

A genuine Labour .policy 
would be one which was able 
to recognise these develop¬ 
ments, and promote a realistic 
programme of economic 
growth and increased invest¬ 
ment dependent not upon the 
pampering of private enter¬ 
prises, but on genuine social 
needs. • 

Rob Campbell 
Wellington 

Rationalising 

statistics 

I REGRET that 1 find it 
necessaiy to reply to John 
Draper’s article A Stats soured 
by department's call for 
gompt data” {NBR January 

Firstly my department is 
convinced of the need for both 
the surveys and censuses that 
provide broad-based historic 
information and the short¬ 
term indicators and predictors 
. of changes in the economy. 

Both types, of course, must 
adequately cover the subject 
matter; this becomes more 
difficult, more costly and takes 
longer to undertake as more 
detail is required in respect of 


will also be tested. 

Mr Draper points out that 
my department is questioning 
the need for the statistics. Such 
an investigation is. however, 
not the negative and reluctant 
exercise (hat is suggested hut a 
positive attempt lo ensure that 
the greatest possible benefit is 
obtained from government 
expenditure, whether dial ex¬ 
penditure is made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries or the Department 
of Statistics directly or 
through n private research 
organisation. 

E A I lurris 
Government Statistician 


March IQ, 


Asms, your readers could 

be forgiven for ihinkineZi P- 
saw your correspondent fo 
the primary purpose of dk. 

cussing Air New Zealand Tbk 

was not the case at all; 

One correction. Hehasmt 
saying that Air New Zealand ' 

hus done nothing locally» 
promote tourism. I ihink he 
must have misunderstood me. 
Air New Zealand representa¬ 
tives in Hong Kong do a Bm 
class job in promoting New 
Zealand in the mediaandtheii ' 
artistic television commercials 
attract much favourable k' 
comment. 

Perhaps when space per- 
mils, you would allow me to 
prepare for you an outline of 
the Hong Kong economy, iht 
absence of import quotas and 
duties, the growing wealth of 
the population, the wide range 
of imports from around fa 
world, and some thoughts on 
the significance of all inis far 
New Zealand businessmen.In 
thut way (he original purpose 
of my imerview with your 
correspondent would be ful¬ 
filled. 

D RFliiy 
Commissioner 
New Zealand Commissi* 
Hong Kg? 


Bush not 
bulldozed 

AS secretary of lhe Waitakeit 
Ranges Protection Society 
Inc, Mr Gary Taylor’s letter 
{NBR, February IS) i#» 
some points thut the following 
facts may clarify. It w*y “ 
that he has no recent kno» - 
ledge of the area of bush tnst 
he claims lias been destroyed; 
if he had, he would know: 

(1) That the major part(66 
per eeni of the 36 -hedarc 
property is untouched native 
nusli aiul likely to remain so. 
Predominantly gorsc and 
manuka scrub (cf topogra¬ 
phical maps of the area) 
cleared to provide pasture for 
brood mares, and later, grape 
Thu nnsture HSW 


ne ciumis uiw ukv-ii 

Hong Kong ir hc hud * ,itt wouW know: ■ 

in Forw/i/axir ( I) T hat the major pari# 

interview |lcr ccn t of llic 36 -hcctart 

YOUR issue {NBR January property is untoiichcd naU« ; 
28) includes an article headed wish and likely torernatnsa 
"Envoy wants Air New 1 redoimnnntly B° r 
Zealand to HIT Hong Kong '"«nuku scrub (cfiopogra 
Market". In it I am quoted as Phtcnl ninpi or the n «) w 
offering some comments on cleared lo provtdc pns 
Air New Zealand's policy on brood n,nr ?®; and 
passenger nnd freight trnns- plantings, rhe padI ^ 

portation between Hong contains a l“ r B c JJ 1 ^ 
Kong nnd New Zculnnd. The slnnds of native lr . ^ 

article is based on an interview 1 rom *J ,c [j u ..^uouahl by > 
with your correspondent in properly ff ,L Rut 

iny office in December. housing developer 

It is not the purpose of this i' 1 )/!! n l J, LU ' |j!!iL cx ist. Tbe 
letter to deny! tlic remarks « 

(except one) attributed to me; P..K. 13 ara reserve and * 
nor would I wish it to be seen 
as rcficciing on your J ' lntc orCh1, 
correspondent's integrity or <2) Thnl sill in stream* 
quality as n journalist. I do linmia j occurrence dje » 
wish, however, lo say that I Hm winter rainfall, and tWf‘"J 
disappointed that an inter- | n mcly beyond control. Ag 
view for the pre-agreed pur- ARA rood giving, wffjg 
pose of discussing the poten- CQsier acc css to the. wp?"* 

7 p fl i»L H0tl8 Kt ! nB for u NC M which runs nl° n gTkS 
Zealand -exporters should Swanson Stream 
have resulted in an article some bearing on the«. 
devoted primarily lo criticism 1 

of Air New Zealand’s policies • (3) That the 

towards this area. generally agree JhaW 

Naturally m the course or has been consldcrejv^. 
the interview, we discussed hanced with the 


properly been bought1 by® 
lumsing developer in the , 

inslnnee, this situation would 

hardly now exist, 
properly neighbours an 
tensive ARA reserve and a 
Stntc forest. 

(2)ThntsiUinslrcamsb»J 

minimi occurrence due 


ARA road giving 
cosier acccss to the pjp? ^ 
which runs nfon^Ttw 
Swanson Stream JJJw; 
some bearing on thciW^. 


--*1 V IIOIIVVU WWI _If.dNjpfr 

jAir.New Zealand’s role. The of the farm. 1 ; 

arrline is an inseparable factor would obviously 

in the economic relationship concerned wiln ■ 

between-New Zealand and tion of their etlvbpW:;, 

Hong Kong. I did indeed , 

comment on the question 1 of Incidentally, 

sea and air freight services - “university ^^ 


the subject esneciallv whm f ana air ireight services 

Reograpluial S \KL t™ . fr ° m N^aland and ex- that Mi 

detailsSfreasonableaccuracy £5*® ?? a PP°^ tm ® nl at beendel^sgby-WM# 

are required. Both series of Sfe* l q 7? ider ^ave been a getuaUy A 

statistics are essenfial* as Wycautlous approach to air Univ^U^ o^W^g 

neither -is br iS "use fd ^gJtMrvtces. tany.DepattW««M 


COMPANY; 



fe^cptjimems y/drem'a4e iri 
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Faint signs Labour may get 

by Colin James spending their time on "silly policy objectives covering at cause it u 

little things that are not going least the next 20 years" and sumer id 



ONE thing positive you can 
say about the Labour Party: 
the food is getting belter. 

1 went to the Hastings con¬ 
ference of the parly's southern 
North Island region losnifTthe 
air, to probe the provincial 
psyche, to "breathe the om- 
bee-onss", as a learnedly lin¬ 
guistic party luminary put it. 

Being the sort who thought 
what I was breathing rhymes 
with ginss, not ponce, I found 
myself diverted from my lofty 
purpose by the snax. 

Scones with jam; crackers 
with vegemite; hot puff-pastiy 
savouries; cold meats; salads; 
apples; plums; even saveloys 
and grapes; not lo mention 
fruit salad. 

It was a cut above the Nat¬ 
ional Party's catering the last 
time its regional conference 
was in Hastings, in 1978 - the 
first time in my experience 
such a comparison has 
favoirre4 Labour. 

Such a role switch could 
have severe societogtcal con¬ 
sequences, so it was with some 
relief that I overhoaed a 
woman seeking a “token 
man” for the kitchen. AIL I 
tliought, k perhaps not yet lost 
for This Great Movement of 
Theirs. 

1 was further comforted to 
learn that good food is a 
Labour Party tradition in 
Hastings. One should there¬ 
fore not generalise too hast¬ 
ily. At the Wellington 
regional conference the week¬ 
end before, it was hard tack 
with your stewed tea. 

Nevertheless, lhe Labour 
l\iri\ has lessened up a little. 
Witness Iasi year's Labour 
Week banquet’. 

It cou Id be that, after all, th is 
is the dnwn of pavlova 
socialism. 

It would be a logical con¬ 
sequence of the inilux of ur¬ 
bane liberal professionals 
after the End of the World on 
November 29, 1975, when 
You-know-who was elected 
and was obviously going to fill 
the jails with political pri¬ 
soners in the first six montiis. 

Having failed to get jailed, 
the urbane liberal profession¬ 
als — engineers and lawyers 
and so on - have been taking 
over the party. 

Two of the most prominent 
branches at the Hasting con¬ 
ference were from the genteel 
suburbs of St Johns Hill in 
Wanganui and Fitzherberl in 
Palmerston North. 

The effete did not, however, 
have it all their own way. 
Perhaps because a provincial 
conference is closer to the 
grassroots, sausages and mash 
socialism was more evident in 
speeches from the floor at 
Hasting? than al any Labour 
Party gathering I have been to 
for a while. 

It was from the sausage and 
mash quarter that came a 
sense or realism. 

Take the contribution of 
Gordon Christie, for example, 
as working class an MP as you 
would find anywhere. 

Christie is not one of the 
more articulate MPs and. has 
spent his entire, soon-to-end 
career on the back benches. 
Yet within the parliamentary 
Labour Party he is respected 
and listened to for his uncari- • 
nfiy accurate (and ai times 
acute) observation and as- 
sessments of political man- 
oeuvnngs and consequences,: , 

After the conference had:. 
o«en engrossed for an hour or , 
more in matters of minute 
soaal importance, Christie, a - 
man of unmistakeable blunt-) 
aess >. .(aid delegates- to stop 


-LV 


spending their time on "silly 
little things that are not going 
to get us on the Treasury 
benches". 

They should be talking 
about industrial relations, 
prices, regional development, 
education, social welfare and 
housing. 

It was another unionist, ' 
Freezing Clerical and Officers’ 
Union national secretary 
Mike Culien, who got them oh 
that track, with as fine a piece 
of chairmanship as I nave 
seen. 

To be fair, there was realism 
in other quarters. 

Liberal professional David 
Lange (a bacon-sandwich 
socialist) reminded a confer¬ 
ence that was later to worry 
about matters of such mon¬ 
umental importance to (he 
worker's stomach as whether 
white New Zealanders should 
be called pokehas and MPs 
should become Governor- 
General; 

"ft is this year that k going 
to determine whether or not a 
Labour Government will lead 
this country through the 
eighties 

"Any one of you who is sil¬ 
ting back thinking you can 
taltc things easy until election 
year had DClter wake up. 

"It is now thut people are 
looking at us. It is now that 
people arc making up their 
minds what Labour has to 
offer." 


policy objectives covering at 
least the next 20 years" and 
emphasising “self-sufficiency, 
diversification of export 
products and export markets, 
a clear policy on foreign in¬ 
vestment ana flexibility in for¬ 
eign policy.” 

It wanted a long-term 
development plan emphasis¬ 
ing the use of natural re¬ 
sources in "small, specialised, 
skill-intensive industries", 
making use, where necessary, 
of "all the resources of the 
state, including public owner¬ 
ship and investment." 

The statement was notable 
for its rejection of blanket 
import licensing and its 
preference forn tariff policy to 
ensure “n reasonable general 
level of protection and com¬ 
petition.’' 

And, though it did not go as 
far as Richard Prebble, who 
thought the car industry 
should be disassembled be¬ 


cause it was costing (he con¬ 
sumer too much, the com¬ 
mittee did contemplate 
that changes in Government 
policy on protection might 
mean some people have to 
change jobs. 

Further, in contrast with the 
knee-jerk luddism that has 
characterised much of the 
reaction of the labour 
movement to the changes 
microprocessors must bring, 
the committee recommended 
that: 

“We should encourage the 
introduction of new tech¬ 
nology (such as microproces¬ 
sors) so that the adaitionn! 
wealth created by this indus¬ 
trial growth ana the labour 
released can be retrained and 
redeployed in areas of social 
benefit such as health, educa¬ 
tion and welfare." 

There were echoes nt Hnst- 
ings. 

Trevor StcwRrt, hopeful 


candidate for Christie's plum 
Napier seat, warned that the 
party would be unwise to talk 
about guaranteed full em¬ 
ployment. Instead it would be 
better to grasp the new tech¬ 
nology and think more 
broadly about the opportuni¬ 
ties it opens up. 

And another delegate at 
that meeting; "We may not 
have the opportunity lo 
provide full employment. But 
as socialists, our concern is 
that people lead fulfilling lives 
which may not mean full em¬ 
ployment." 

Don't jump loo quickly to 
the conclusion that Labour is 
getting on board the 1980s. 
A common reaction at the 
conferences was a call for 
shorter working weeks — a 
defensive, rather than a posi¬ 
tive, stance, and essentially a 
continuation of the piecemeal 
approach of the past 30 years 


wh’ich hns left it at the mercy of 
economists. 

If it is to handle the 1980s 
with confidence, it might heed 
the advice of economists Alf 
Kirk of the Federation or 
Labour and Suzanne Sniveley 
of Victoria University. 

They told a party seminar in 
Wellington last month — ap¬ 
propriately marked with a 
tasty urbane liberal profes¬ 
sional dinner — that econ¬ 
omists should not be allowed 
lo define the directions and 
limits of social development. 

They should be confined to 
the status oftechnical advisers 
on how to achieve social ob¬ 
jectives defined by people with 
a broader vision. 

Surely that is no problem 
for an historically social en¬ 
gineering LabourParty. Yct.if 
anything, it is the new breed in 
the National Party that is 
closer to that role right now. 


The name behind this machine 
will never let you down! 


Lange’s urgency is shared 
hy president Jim Anderton, 
whose well-received speech at 
the Wellington conference 
urged the need tor lighter or¬ 
ganisation, more money 
(particularly from the unions 
who now' contribute only 
$30,000 a year) and policy 
clarification. 

On the whole Anderion's 
energy and determination- 
have contributed materially to 
all three aims. But his rough 
treatment earlier in the year of 
Taupo MP Jack Ridley’s in¬ 
temperate comments about 
trendies being in control - 
feelings shared in principle, if 
not in detail, by many of the 
unionists whose money An¬ 
derton wants — have com¬ 
pounded suspicions of him 
and his coterie in conservative 
quarters. 

This need to keep a fool on 
each of two barges pulling 
steadily apart is making con¬ 
sensus on major policy issues 
difficult to achieve. 

At one level, it is probably 
contributing lo the failure so 
far to make the sort of impact 
that would deliver the election 
to Labour for the asking.. 

At another - since the 
long-term trend lines in the 
Heylen poll are up for Labour 
ana down for National and 
crossed some months ago — it 
poses the danger that Labour 
might win in 1 981 without a 
clear idea of where to go. . 

Attempts; are being made. 

We can leave aside the ur¬ 
bane liberal professional fas¬ 
cination with proportional' 
representation — doomed to; 
disappointment, judging: by; 
the poor reception for the idea 
:at. Wellington, Hastings and ; 
Auckland after Dr Geoffrey' 
1 Palmer's • success . at J)w 
.; - Greyrpouih cbhference, 

. pf mprtf feievqpce .was 1 4 
brave attempt by.a committee. 

. of the Auckland whferfe.hceV 
•• which '•vrori:'!c6nfeterice' 1 sujj- 
! port';. t- . • fo 11 * put ..together; 
■ guidelines Tor an economic;; 
ppUcy.;i, V \ 'jy V : 

It argued . that • tKe”:T981 i 
. eleciicjn manifaaipjwftnibLbti: 
centre^ ro^ind ; *long T ierm 



Atlas Copco — the^compressed people Kave 

a specialised force of‘tough tackling’ servicemen, 
who stand right by their products. 

And they’ll be there 24 hours a day, 

\ whenever you need them. 
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Boat export deal holed on bureaucratic snags 


The economy 


by Warren Berryman 

WHEN the Government's 
Miles lax on boats put the lid on 
(he local market for pleasure 
eraR and crippled many in the 
boat industry. Sen Nymph 
Boats Ltd emphasised export. 

Rut the Marine Division of 
the Ministry of Transport has 
already scuttled one market 
for Sea Nymph. 

In October 1977, Sea 
Nymph had an order for two 
trailer yucbis from a Bay of 
Islands charter company. The 
boats were to be used com* 
mcrcially and required a Ma¬ 
rine Division survey. 

Plans were sent to the divi¬ 
sion in October, but there was 
mi reply uniil late December. 
By then the customer had tired 
or waiting and liis money was 
refunded. 

But at least Sea Nymph hud 
the plans okayed by the divi¬ 
sion. 

l ast July. Sea Nymph won 


an export order worth S 12,500 
for the boats from a Queens¬ 
land charter company. 

The buyer wanted a New 
Zealand survey on (he boats 
for a Queensland certificate to 
use them commercially. Sur¬ 
veying had to be done during 
construction — nor in 
Queensland after they were 
finished and delivered. 

Both fibreglass boms were 
to be produced from the same 
mould. 

But the Marine Division 
wanted two separate sets of 
plans. A copying machine 
solved the problem for Sen 
Nymph. 

On July 9 the Auckland 
office of the division notified 
Sea Nymph that it couldn't 
survey bony for export 
because of obligations to sur¬ 
vey boats for local use. 

The division suggested 
Queensland authorities do 
their survey. This would entail 
sending someone from 



Pleasure craft 
scuttled. 


one market 


Queensland to supervise the 
bouts under construction. 

Sea Nymph tried to get 
Lloyds to survey the boats. But 
Lloyds has yet "to approve the 
resin used by boat builders 
here. 


Back to square one. Sea 
Nymph rang the division's 
office and was told that before 
the survey could he dime they 
required a Govern men t-to- 
Government communication 
asking for the survey. 

Sea Nymph rung the buying 
agent in Brisbane asking for 
this to he arranged through the 
Queensland Marine Board. 

On July 27 a letter from the 
Queensland Marine Hoard 
advised that the boats would 
have to be built under the 
supervision of a “statutory 
authority or classification 
society" to obtain approval. 

So fonciis the New Zealand 
Marine Division okayed the 
boats, the Queensland Board 
would follow suit. 

That letter was sent lo the 
Auckland office of the Marine 
Division. 

On AugusL 27, Sea Nymph 
received a letter from the 
division saying it was 
prepared only to inspect ves¬ 
sels used in New Zealand. 


l-rom AtigiiNi 1 t*' IS Sv.i 
Nymph continued to imp the 
Wellington OtlUeol (lie Ma¬ 
rino Dimmoii and. mi (In- up¬ 
shot. it %eemed th.ii a n«p\ of 
the Quccn-daml letter had to 
be sent It* Wellington 

()n August In a cable tii-m 
Wellington advised dial ihc 
Mamie Division could .ut 
only mi a leqnesi limn the 
Queensland Mamie Hi mi. I 
Sea N\mph i.ing Queens¬ 
land. asking dial tin- Mamie 
Board con tact the Wellington 

office o| the ... I fiv ision 

direct. 

The Queensland senior 
.shipwright w as m hospital and 
couldn't send a cable 

On September s ilu- 
Qucciislaiid bo.tid phoned 
Wellington but could not 
contact the person handling 
the mutter. 

The Queensland hoard 
requested that the New 
Zealand Marine Department 
phone Queensland - "collect 
if they couldn't a fiord a call." 


*i;a Nymph adudfcfe 

-HK-I.VIsjontodrtlhi^ 

“ ,li , . htf ‘ l,V| 'k*n was not* 
low ed to ring collect. 4 

So Sea Nymph saidiUfljM 

\\' K ''“'hee.ill.huu,^ 
11,11 " Queenslaiul 0 HkS . 
«-mted to lulk will, i 
dep.iilineni they shrtuM 0| ; ■ 
t-n I the deparlmcni. 

* hi September 6 ^ 
Nv,, 'J ,h “'Id hy ihc Mi. 
«me Division that everythin, 
v-.is alt light Hie buaisw<re' 
surveyed and sent loAusiralij 
moil ills atier the deal 
•iii.mged. 

11 1 e t ui icon ic'. 1 Avoirdmj a 
Sea Nvinph partner 
*' iiblile. "the boats are guni 
we lost a biiinb.aiulwc'ftfc 
Liuplung slock of Q D £ Clt 
land *' 

Hut not because Sa' 
Nvmphs boats are su^ 

I he coinpany has threedeo 
marks under its belt. Andn 
poi ts aie expected t>> heupjui 
per cent this y ear. inspuevfi 
the hassles. 


■ Piecing together the restructuring puzzle 


Economics Correspondent 

RESTRUCTURING till 
recently was one of those safe 
topics of conversation like the 
weather or one's health. 
Whatever restructuring might 
be, mosi were agreed Lhat it 
would he for the good of the 
country and. in turn, for the 
guod of particular interests. 

Bui Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon has been giving 
substance to the word res¬ 
tructuring in recent speeches. 
And as he unveils the 
Government’s plans for res¬ 
tructuring the economy, the 
prospect of restructuring is not 
pleasant for labour-intensive 
nun-export businesses. 

bull-employment, an ob¬ 
jective of all previous 
government, has been thrown 
out with the debris of 
inefficient firms. 

The overall strategy is based 
on export-led economic 


growth. To encourage econ¬ 
omic growth, the Government 
intends to move people and 
resources to where they are 
employed more productively, 
to efficient industries which in 
the Government’s eves have 
long-term potential.' 

The goal is to concentrate 
on making those things we are 
good at making ana to dis¬ 
courage the production of 
goods which can only be made 
at unreasonably high prices. 

Speaking lo the Sydney 
Chant her of Commerce ear¬ 
lier this year, Muldoon said 
short-term policies aimed at 
restructuring have reflected 
government choice of “opting 
for no growth”. There has 
been “light restraint on in¬ 
ward migration and the res¬ 
tructuring of various sections 
of the economy, commencing 
with the financial sector, and 
moving through transport. 


tniMI ANNUAL IUTI Of UKflUM IN CONHWR MK*» 
OlCtttlfl YIMII 
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energy and industry.” 

And the Government has 
selected the industries which it 
feels have long-term poten¬ 
tial. Rcsource-buscd develop¬ 
ments have been instituted in 
natural gas. electricity, coal. 


PAN AM'S 747CUPPER CLASS TLOS ANGELES... 

BETTER FOR BUSDISS 



Clipper; 

Pan Anitstand how demanding international 
business be- so we have introduced Clipper® 
Class as affection set aside for full fare 
passengers;5 n ed to give you the extra attention you 
deserve w* g° a long way to get the job done right. 

Ontliefl 

We begtt he airport with a special Clipper® Class 
check-in to l things along. 

In the At 

On the tfou are seated in a special section along 
with other If e and business travellers. And wherever 
possible wef[ lc te an empty seat next to you. 

Beverages, ip 8 and other extras are, of course 

complin^ 

All 747! 

Thp onlyr 7 service from 

it c a gbM'&urope. 

u c^w#, artures - 

'als with 

connect U -S-A. 

tranSCont#® erv lces. 

Whea yo®P^ ne all 

the *4^ 
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fishing and minerals. 

Muldoon says that "by 1987 
we expect to he self-sufficient 
to the extent of 50 per cent of 
liquid fuels." Development 
nluns for energy and energy- 
rased industry "costing some 
55 billion are in prospect 
during the next 10 to 15 years. 

The restructuring is in¬ 
tended to add new strength to 
the balance of payments to 
enable ihc rest of the ecoiiumy 
to expand more rapidly in the 
III mre. 

The advantages of this res¬ 
tructuring will not be im¬ 
mediately obvious. 

As the’ Prime Minister mid 
his Sydney audience, "during 
the " period of resource 
development, our external 
current account (balance of 
payments deficit) will worsen 
initially." But “there will be no 
problem borrowing the 
necessary finance both tor 
current account piuposex and 
for development \ 

And in the long run. "the 
investment projects will either 
earn or save foreign exchange 
well in excess of what is 
required to service the loans." 

"Our inflation rale is of 
cominuing concern”, but 
Muldoon said that short-term 
policies will be directed 
towards reducing it. 

As the chan shows, inflation 


restructuring. As Muldoon 
points out. ^'capital intensive 
resource developments do not 
necessarily provide jobs in the 
right locations lo provide full 
employment". 

As the bulance of payments 
is strengthened through re¬ 
source development, “the 
more labour intensive indus¬ 
tries will find it difficult to 
compete internationally " 

There are thousands of jobs 
at stake. But the Prime Min¬ 
ister has some soothing words 
for those who may" worry 
about such things. 

Restructuring is not about 
suine kind of explosion of 
elfort and massive disruptive 
change. “We are moving with 
an overriding concern lor 
stability in the level of activity 
and employment .. we arc 
developing new opportunities 
in step with the release of re- 
sou rccs else w h e re.” 

Speaking Iasi month ui the 
opening of the Taranki Sav¬ 
ings Bank complex. Muldoon 
onered assurances to critics of 
development programmes 
concerned that the increase in 
jobs will not be snfficicnt lo 
e ni ploy a g row i ng la bou r 
force. 

He said “the faster growth 
that will be possible in the rest 
of the economy because of the 
eases of the balance of 


was at higher levels in the . 

1970s than any time since payments will go a long way 
in- n A;k:i..u. rflld towards gelling back to full 
employment, we will be able 


World War II. While the rate 
was reducingin the Iate-I970s. 
it could turn upwards again in 
the 1980s if Muldoon’s short¬ 
term policies are ineffectual. 

And unemployment may 
rise during the first stage of 


to afford more non-oil imports 
of row materials, so that in¬ 
dustry will be able to expand. 
There will be a greater 
demand for services. Both of 
these trends will lend lo an 


increased demand for 
labour." 

Muldoon claims that “if we 
ean make the necessary 
sacrifices now' ... there is im 
reason to be pessimistic about 
the future ... there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt the ability of the 
Government lo produce more 
jobs.. 

If Muldoon’s plans for res¬ 
tructuring arc to lsc successful, 
he must convince the 
country’s business planners 
and potential members of ihc 
labour force tluti short-term 
hurl is worth the long-term 
gain. The reasoning ahoul the 
Future benefits or economic 
growth may be convincing. 

But for those who do not 
wish lo toe the line following 
the carrot on the slick of future 
expectations. Muldoon has 
developed an ingenious whip. 
He is threatening to introduce 
competition in the luhnur 
force hy importing skilled 
labour. 

Speakingin Sydney, he niav 
have been trying to tempt New 
Zealanders fionte. He said that 
"shortage of skilled labour 
may he a problem that will 
require new approaches to 
training, although we expect 
many skilled New Zealanders 
lo return as the major energy 
based development gets un¬ 
derway." 

Speaking in New Zealand 
at Taranki,lie told a somewhat 
different story. Shortages ul 
vital skills in "critical parts ol 
the economy are going to have 
to be provided locally or im¬ 
ported. “They may cost mure 
than we are" accustomed to 
because, at the time, there u ill 
be serious competition inside 
and outside New Zealand for 
people with special skills." 

"They maydemand rates of 
pay greatly in excess of those 
paid for equivalent positions 
existing elsewhere in New 
Zealand. The Government 
may have to devise ways and 
means of ensuring that such 
increases do not boil over into 
the whole of the industrial 
sector creating again the out¬ 
moded and unrealistic di¬ 
sputes about relativities.” 

Restructuring, as Muldoon 
sees it. will see some of the 
most profound changes in our 
recent history. Are these 
changes worth it. Are they 
wortfi more unemployment or 
a widening gup in income 
distribution? 
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Progeni: and a PR exercise to sell the intangible i Synthol: 


Resource development _ 

Rand study points to $1 billion project 


by dreg Wiggs 

A COMPANY with a history 
of vigorous growth is likely to 
line! tit some point that the 
basic concepts which guided 
its early destiny have hccojnc 
outdated. A cliangc of direc¬ 
tion is then indicated. 

The new look may result 
from a .shilt in the product mix 
requiring a move into new 
markets, from changing 
demands in the marketplace 
or front the new increased 
scale of operation. 


The velocity of change cutis 
for a new positioning of the 
company and. invariably, a 
new and din'erenl image. 

In these circumstances, a 
change of name is an obvious 
and popular ploy. This can be 
an expensive arid sometimes 
confusing operation and, un¬ 
less all the other elements for 
image change arc present, the 
company may well 11 nd itself 
exchanging one hat for an¬ 
other. 

The right way is to present 
customers and .the target 


market with the reasons Tor 
the name change and in¬ 
troduce the new [milosophies, 
the new modus, the resultant 
new products as part of the 
image graft surgery which will 
result in a new company per¬ 
sonality. 

A leading New Zealand 
computer so Aware organisa¬ 
tion, formerly known as Sys¬ 
tems & Programs (NZ) Ltd has 
just changed its name to 
Progeni Systems Limited. 

In (2 years, the company's 
initial staff of four had grown 


to more than 70. It had two 
offices in New Zealand, two in 
Australia and a brunch in Los 
Angeles. 

It had marketed its services 
successfully in six overseas 
countries and continued to 
compete successfully with in¬ 
ternational rivals. 

None of this was unique. 
Other New Zealand compan¬ 
ies had proved their ability to 
trade successfully overseas in 
high technology fields. And 
this success could have been a 
natural follow-on from the 


knowhow and effort applied 
domestically. But two 
developments had changed 
the company's bus in css omit. 

Instead of hand-era Ring 
software for each application, 
it devised mellunlulouv for 
using existing modules - 
pre-tested blocks of common 
code - and employing com¬ 
puters to automate produc¬ 
tion. 

And it found itself increas¬ 
ingly specialising in certain 
ftclds, such us control systems. 

New methodology. 




MR JOE HANSON 

PUBLISHER OF ‘FOLIO MAGAZINE 1 
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BUSINESS PRESS ASSOCIATION 


the new 

challenge 


The BPA has been fortunate to obtain as guest speaker, 
Mr Joe Hanson publisher of the American “FOLIO” 
magazine, who will comment on the development of 
magazines and periodicals as a communications vehicle 
in the eighties. 

Mr Joe Hanson, publisher and editorial director of 
FOLIO magazine is well known in the USA and Europe 
as a forthright speaker on magazine development for 
the eighties. Mr Hanson was a speaker in Oslo, Norway 
at the World Congress of the Federation of Independent 
Periodical Press last year, where he talked about the 
future of magazines world-wide and their 
developments. 

Since its inception in June of 1972, FOLIO; The 
Magazine for Magazine Management,has published 
material on the management of all aspects of this type 
of publication. As the only magazine devoted solely to 
the business of creating, producing, marketing and 
distributing magazines FOLIO is in a unique position of 
being a continuing handbook of industrial techniques 
and practises. 

It is with this in mind that Mr Hanson will speak on 
developments of the printed word in the eighties at the 
N.Z. Business Press Association Seminar in 
Auckland on April 17, 1980. 

SPSS ‘"FORMATION PLEASE SEND COUPON TO 
Tilt BUSINESS PRESS ASSOCIATION, P.O. BOX S002, AUCKLAND. 

NAME .POSITION. . 

COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


..TELEPHONE, 


specialisation and overjM.' 
involvement brought J ! 
emphases to different facetsof! 
the operation-and theimiJ 
and name change was on Nt»i 

lo New Zealand, the namehad | 

already been used for a sub-! 
Mdiary operation overseas ! 

Progeni was launched an 1 
function in Wellington in ,' 
simple Inn effective public • 
relations exercise. L 
The set-piece was jj f 
audio-visual presentation.Im 1 
not an easy thing to present i ' 
product that can't be teen, • 
lasted or felt and, whaij: 
more, one that results fronu 
high technology ' 
prehcnsihle to other than the 
expert. 

The presentation, keyed tr> i 
manage in eni level, snowej 
Progeni in terms of peopled 
organisation, of munagemtu 
of services available, npplio- 
tions and specific instollaiioc 
It was factual, cfat 
professional. In overtly (* 
seniing the reasons for i 
name change it actually ita 
the blueprint of'a new'orp- 
isational construct. Anrfius 
relatively brief. 

A booklet was JuiriM 
which c;tpnu<a(tfd the slot]! 
permanent form. 

In an image update, fr 
questions that need to k 
answered are - why »i 
needed, when would it bear- 
propriute and how is itw« 
carried out. Progeni seen i 
have most of the answers, 

Film costs hit 
TV budgets 

A 50 PER cent increase in it: 
cost of film i.s sending Tclev> 
xiun New Zealand reeling 
Programme budgets forth 
year were worked out beicc 
the rise became apparent an- 
some production* may no'* 
cost at least 50 percent motet 
make. . 

News and current aim* 
programmes particularly^ 
be hard hit. Culling raij* 
(the amount of him shot W* 
4 length that is broadcast) na« 
already been trimmed to a 1 
costs before the latest pft* 
increase induced by mevat 
silver prices. . 

Usually the more filmsM 
the better the end result, w 
the film thrown away u w 
throwing away dollar bins ■ 
Individual proffM® 
budgets have yet to . 
reworked to take account ° 
the price rises, although 1 ^ 
option open to producers 
give audiences more 
television. • ^ 

THE OFFICE 
OF THE 

future . 

has a key I 


by John Draper 

MOBIL'S synthetic petrol 

E s may cost more than $ 1 
to bring into produc¬ 
tion. 

Huge cost over-runs, up to 
four or five times the original 
estimates are the norm for 
"first of a kind” energy plants, 
according to a study for the 
United States Department of 
Energy. 

Published by the Rand 
Corporation last year, the 
study shows that the final cost 
for four major energy plants 
increased by 141 per cent, in 
real terms, from the 
preliminary estimate through 
to production. 

Another, slill under con¬ 
struction when the report wns 
written, was already costing 
four times the original es¬ 
timate. 

“Estimates of capital costs 
of pioneer energy process 
plants have been poor 
predictors of actual capital 
costs," (he report says. 

“Pre-design and early de¬ 
sign estimates (even in con¬ 
stant dollars) have routinely 
understated definitive design 
estimates or ultimate costs by 
more than 100 per cent for oil 
shale, coal gasification and 
liquilicution, tar sands, solid 
waste and nuclear fuel re¬ 
processing plants." 

Cost growth creates 
significant planning and 
management problems both 
for government and industry, 
the report says. 

For industry, cost growth 
has led to cancelled plans, 
wasted costly design efforts 
and, in some cases, significant 
losses where premature capi¬ 
tal commitments have been 
made. 

And for government energy 
* ‘ 'fiicials, cost growth has made 

1 research and development al¬ 
location decisions difficult, 
has increased the uncertainty 
■in supply planning and has 
hampered commercialisation 
planning efforts. 

Four factors are primarily 
responsible forcost estimation 
error, the report says: 

• Plants and process uncer¬ 
tainty; 

• Estimation methodology; 
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• Project organisation; 

• Outside factors on costs. 

“Scope and design changes 

and introducing new tech¬ 
nology are the most frequently 
mentioned sources of estima¬ 
tion problems under the first 
category”, the report says. 

“ I he inherent limitations of 
estimating methods are 
especially acute for pioneer 
plants.” 

Current estimates for the 
Mobil synthol process of 
producing petrol are $450 
million. Si50 million for each 
2000 tonne a day methanol 
plant and the balance for the 
Mobil process. 

Already the Government is 
talking of S200 million as the 
cost of the Taranaki stand¬ 
alone methanol plant, and 
similar prices are likely for the 
Mobil plants. 

Mobil's process has been 
tested on a small-scale but 
New Zealand will be pion¬ 
eering the technology in 
commercial production. 

Mobil is now working on 
the detailed design as part of a 
full feasibility study on the 
project. As yet there is no 
certainty that the plant will gel 
the go ahead. 

By the lime that decision is 
made, costs may have dou¬ 
bled. 

The Rand report shows 
that, on aventge, costs 
between (he initial estimate 
and the preliminaiy design 
stage rise by 84 per cent in real 
terms and much more in dol¬ 
lars of the day. 

Costs arc not the only 
problems the Mobil plant 
might have to contend with. 

Construction for live of 10 
plants studied for the Rand 
report were cancelled, se¬ 
riously delayed or suspended 
indefinatcly. 

Of the four plants that were 
actually constructed in the 
United Slates, one failed to 
operate, one cannot be oper¬ 
ated for want of regulatory 
approval, one has not 
achieved either sustained 
operation or more than 50 per 
cent of design capacity three 
years after the end of con¬ 
struction and one is now ex¬ 
periencing some difficulty in 


AGENCY ACCOUNT 

MANAGER 

WITH 

ENTREPRENEURIAL 

FLAIR 

There is an immediate vacancy 
in Goldbergs for a mature, young, 
agency-trained Account Manager who 
is looking for greater independence; 
perhaps even thinking of going it alone. 
With some restructuring planned in 
the agency and with a policy for 
continued growth as part of that plan, 
the likely candidate will need to be 
a self-contained self-starter weli versed 
in all the techniques of modern 
marketing, able to call on aii the 
resources of a full service agency and 
able to work in harmony with the 1 
professionals heading ail departments. 

Write, please, to.Jim Pye-Smith, 
General Manager, 
J Goldberg Advertising Limited, 

; P.O. Bo* 1799, 

*:.. ;■; 1 v? ” Auckland; 
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Bench-scale convertor ... growing pangs. 
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Mobil's synthol process has 
been praised by other oil 
companies for its simplicity 
and efficiency. Methanol is 
squeezed through die catalyst, 
which is the key to the process. 


reforming the molecules into 
high grade petrol. 

And Mobil claims that the 
catalyst is already in proven 
commercial use in other 
processes. 

A pilot synthol plant is 
working in the United Stales, 
but as tne Rand report points 
out there are often pro Diems 
encountered in scaling up 
projects. 

Examples quoted by the 
report show what can happen 
even when the advocates are 
confident of success. 

Monsanto sold a gas pyrolis 
solid waste recovery plant to 
the city of Baltimore in 1973, 
after running successful trials 
on a 35-ton-a-day pilot plant. 

“Monsanto's confidence 
that the plant could easily be 


start up. 

The design of the remaining 
plant was still on schedule as 
the report was written but one 
of the partners withdrew its 50 
per cent share, citing 
“increased capital cost es¬ 
timates” as the reason. 

Mobil's syntholprocess was 
chosen by the Government 
over the Fischcr-Tropsch 
process of converting gas into 


synthetic crude on the 
‘'grounds of clear economic 
advantage”. 

South Africa has adapted 
the Fischer-Tropsch process 
used by the Germans during 
World War 11 to produce 
crude oii from coul. The Sa&ol 
process can be adapted to use 
natural gas, though that is not 
being done anywhere at pre¬ 
sent. 


scaled up to a 1000-tonne-n- 
day pioneer commercial plant 
proved to be misplaced, the 
report says. 

“As ol February 1977. two 
years after the plant was sup- 

E osed to be in full operation, it 
ad not exceeded 30 per cent 
of design capncity and no 
sustained operation had been 
achieved. Monsanto withdrew 
from the project, ami city 
officials estimated the capital 
cost needed to bring the plant 
to design capacity to be an 
additional $1.2 million'*. 

Nor is the Sasol process 
exempt from cost over-runs. 
Six plants using the process to 
produce synthetic natural gas 
were subject to n tripling of 
costs between planning and 
design stages despite the work 
being handled by Fluor, 
which has the marketing 
rights to the Sasol process in 
North America, leading to the 
cvcntu al cancellation ofall the 
projects. 


What Union Company 

customer service 

means toRay Story. 



Ray Story is Operations Manager for Bandag Industries, a 
company that imports a form of highly- perishable rubber from 
Australia for use in the manufacture of high-grade commercial tyre 
retreads. 

lb ensure the rubber arrives In absolutely perfect condition, 
speed and careful handling in transit are vital. 

"Even before we brought in the first load”, Ray said, "Union 
Company came to us to find out just how we operated and how to best 
handle our product.” N 

"They’ve worked closely with us ever since - and their regular 
trans Tbsman turnaround suits our operation down to the 
ground. 

We’ve had our problems, sure, but the Union Company 
people have always given us their best. I wouldn’t deal with 
them otherwise 
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Profile 

Macdonald builds on nucleus of skilled traders 
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BNZ Forward Exchange Cover protects you from changing exchange rates. 



D a 1*1? m f ® r ©*gn Currency can be a risk- 
Bank of New Zealand Forward Exchange Cover 

stacks the odds in your favour 



i— 


W iien you are buying or selling YaIiVa Dj 

overseas, or have any dealings T0U re Protected 

are yoIT are®* 1 the £ han . ces ■ my ^ ** risk when you can 

SCS4 raS. fr0mChan@nB ^ BNz 

No Risk ' branch° U TC$ ^y-^you^be 

ExcbS^So^SS SSSL^ * & vou e 

a« ha a t d 1 ayf Pen ’ tW ° 0r - .now^^^^jad 
f ^ cre ’ s "°.Place in 80° d business “forward Exchange —You? 

Bank of New Zealand '.:.y 
Here when you need u$-Nationwide 


I Marketing Department 

1 Bank of New Zealand 

1 P.O. Box 2392 

i WELLINGTON 

| Please send me 

» immediately a copy of 

your- brochure on 
I Forward Exchange 

| Cover. 

I. Nqme:.,... 

i Position* ...... . V. . 

I Company:. 

^Addressj'.- : 
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by Ann Taylor 
HE exports turkeys to the 
Pacific Islands, administers 
the Finnish Consulate, 
brokers the country's “big 
deals" and heads one of the 
lurgest import-export busin¬ 
esses. 

He is Ron Macdonald and 
us head of R C Macdonalds 
Ltd his interests are forestry 
and fishing, not hamburgers. 

His approach is definitely 
low-key and he regards public 
announcements as "ego 
trips". 

l Tve been told Pin the quiet 
one," says Macdonald. 

“It's much better to believe 
in what vinf re doing, know it 
can be done and do it. ['in a 
great believer iu what 1 do." 

Maeiioiiald was born in 
Queenstown in 1921 into a 
family involved in the area 
since"1X70. His grandfather, 
John Kincnidc, had an en¬ 
gineering business in Dunedin 
which built gold-mining 
equipment, tmd snips includ¬ 
ing the early vessels which 
sailed on Lake Wukaiipu. 

He was educated at Otago 
Boys' H igh School, where he 
discovered his "lly-paper 
memory". Then he had a 
“very ordinary olllcc boy job" 
before joining the Fleet Air 
Arm. 

Al ter spending most of the 
war ‘‘sitting on my back in 
hospital", he applied to go to 
medical school hut “wasn’t 
equal to the hurdles" and 
spent "most of my substance 
on riotous living".' 

Macdonald's mother died 


when lie was eight year 5 old, 
and a friend's mother - filling 
the maternal gap—forced him 
to apply for a job ns assistant 
manager nf a cleaning com¬ 
pany. “Thul was as far away 
from my goals and aspirations 
as the moon." 

From the Dunedin office of 
a then ombrvonic Crulhalls, 
Macdonald ended up in Well¬ 
ington managing 2000 people 
employed in the central dis¬ 
tricts area. 

He helped Crothalls open a 
number of branches and ack¬ 
nowledges a life-time debt to 
the company. "Their training 
systems anu methods taught 
me how to look at and analyse 
a problem. I still do it — divide 
a page into two. slate the 
problem as clearly as I can, do 
a break-down of the things 
necessary for a job and iden¬ 
tify the problems and possible 
answers.” 

The "sophisticated com¬ 
mon sense applied by Croth- 
ails” and “the saUitory lessons 
of the Depression - I learnt to 
work hard" are considered 
two major "gifts" by Mac¬ 
donald. 

Allcr the gold rush, his 
grandfather had started 
breaking up the machinery 
and supplying .scrap to an 
iron-hungry country through 
a steel anu foundry business. 

His father, a marine engin¬ 
eer before he eainc ashore, 
also operated an iron and steel 
scrap business, exporting to 
Britain and Japan. In I95t) he 
took ill. Macdonald resigned 
from CnUliull.x - Inn not to 
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Ron Macdonald. . . gilt of so¬ 
phisticated commonsense. 

help his father, who “had no 
time for new systems". He set 
up his own business. 

Macdonald started Indus¬ 
trial Metals ltd with £300, 50 
per cent of it subscribed, and 
cstahii.shed scrapyards up ami 
down the country, eventually 
handling. 80 per cent of New 
Zen la nos non-ferrous metal 
exports to Britain, Italy. 
America and Japan. 

In metals, as the company 
came to he known, also dealt 
in new and used machinery, 
importing from the Sheffield 
company Thomas W Ward 
Ltd with which the Macdon¬ 
ald family has had contact for 
more than 50 years. 

Because of credit restric¬ 
tions mid changing overseas 
demand, there were long pe¬ 
riods when the export ol steel 
scrap halted. 

Macdonald went abroad to 
study how to make steel. 
When he returned, he put to 
Governmetit proposals lor 




Now into energy project broking 
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K C MACDONALD Ltd, an 
import-export company with 
an annual turnover of $40 
million, acts as broker for 
some major New Zealand 
projects. 

The company most recently 
has become involved in the 
development of the country’s 
natural resources. 

it was the intermediary in 
securing ammonia urea plant 
contracts for Britain's Capital 
International Ltd. 

Chairman of directors Ron 
Macdonald, describes the 
ammonia-urea plant us a 
‘■transparently good thing for 
New Zealand". 

When approached by Pe- 
bocorp, Macdonalds, went lo 
• Capital Plant International 
which introduced it to Alberta 
•; Gas and Chemicals. Because 
of that introduction and 

K revious relationships, Ron 
lacdonuid hopes Capital will 
be the main contractor for the 
i methanol plant. 

| .. The sophisticated markel- 
,n S techniques and tech- 
. nolagical expertise needed for 
nictlianol production have 
:• ACC inrough the eslab- 

f. .Usntncni of two methanol 

: in Canada. 

,J He is confident about his 

pony's bid for a ferro- 
; silicon plant in Southland. "1 
believe the Government arc 
^ concerned with profitability, 
Ltj .and regurd ferro-silicon as a 
j'BOial use of indigenous re¬ 
sources.” 

•J Macdonald would like lo 
!;',-' Ce imitated here, a plant built 
Ip, Icelandic Alloys Ltd. 
I^whtch Is building a ferro- 
|[Jsilicon smelter at Grundar- 
Kfongi in Iceland. 



"I think people are going to 
discover that even though the 
technology is being 
developed. New Zealand 
gravels present a large prob¬ 
lem in their size ," says Mac¬ 
donald. 

"I am confidcent the Nor¬ 
wegians have the technology". 

The special projects divi¬ 
sion of lus company is seeking 
Government encouragement 
to send a shipload of gravels to 
Norway for testing. 

When. Macdonald formed 
the company, he was 
confident of its ability to sell 
and began by buying'logs for 
Nomura Trading Co and 
Surtomo Forestry of Japan. 

After Forest Products, 
Macdonalds Ltd is now the 
largest exporter of timber 
commodities. 

Lotus Enterprises, a sub¬ 
sidiary wholly owned by 
Macdonalds, was formed to 
design and manufacture fo¬ 
restry machinery. The private 
company lias a capital base of 
$54,600. 

With help from DFC, fo¬ 
restry companies, Fletchers 
and the Forest Research In¬ 
stitute, the company has 
overcome the hurdle or two or 
three year lead times for 
development, and $80,000has 
been spent recently marketing 
an exclusively New Zealand 
design for the recovery of pulp 
wood - the Lotus hydrostatic 
skyline machine. 

Without a farm or meat 
works, but with broking and 
marketing skills, the company, 
began exporting meat. It now 
trades with 60 countries and 
enjoys the confidence qf the 
meal producer?. • 

The call'for diversification 
of markets was not traumatic 
for Macdonalds Ltd. VOur role 
is to. accept all commercial 
risks".:' ,- : - 

A forray; into fishing, abid-: 
ing by "subject to ca fen "con¬ 
tracts, -was traumatic. ‘.'We' 


wliat is niiw known as Pacific 
Steel Ltd. 

"Few people believed that 
the technological and econ¬ 
omic guarantees we gave, lor 
the project were viable." lie 
says. "The predicted growth 
pattern was borne out. and the 
50.000 tonnes of steel for 
Fletchers, ten-sponsors of 
Pacific Steel) were delivered." 

Macdonald was on the 
hoard of directors for 1»* years 
after selling Imncials 10 Pacific 
Steel lor shares and cash. Four 
years ago lie retired from ihc 
board and sold his shares, hut 
retains a close association. 

"We needed the money in 
new business," he savs. 

With the 15 residue stall - , 
machinery trading and non- 
ferrous exports left over fix nil 
the sale in Pacific Steel, Mac¬ 
donald took am'the 1 lack. 

“We dccidcJ |n specialise ill 
doing and achieving the tilings 
that New Zealand" and New 
Zealanders should lie good 
at." TI 1111 was farming, forestry 
and fishing. 

Capital and expertise was 
lacking, hut: "Wliat we did 
have was a nucleus of skilled 
traders, by nature risk takers, 
hut with' personal integrity 
and discipline." They are 
c|iialities Macdonald looks for 
in all his staff. 

Without a forest, but sure of 
its ability lo sell. R C Mac¬ 
donalds Ltd started buying 
wood products for Japanese 
companies in l%8. The com¬ 
pany had :t turnover of $40 
million lust year. 


Macdonald considers him¬ 
self leader. I>ut very much pan 
of tiic team. “We each have 
special ndes. Mv own is iden¬ 
tifying new role's for ihc com¬ 
pany and bringing: them to the 
development stage." he says. 

Macdonald was the first 
New Zealander to be inter¬ 
national president of PH EC, 
(he held office in 1977 and 
197b). 

Macdonald is the Finnish 
Consul-General in New 
Zealand, which impoiu leeh- 
intjogy a rid exports kiwifrnit. 
“I hone they will tender for the 
next ferry.'.says Macdnnuld. 

He is concerned about the 
industrial scene here. “I am 
bewildered at how we can run 
a so-called democracy which 
allows sectors of the economy 
to be dominated by factions 
which have no parliamentary 
base.” 

i le agrees there is a need lor 
free debate and die airing ol 
views, but “what’s the use ol 
having the right 10 vote il 
dec led platforms are inhibit¬ 
ed from being carried mil. 1 lie 
ones in power slum Id be sup¬ 
ported. he argues. 

Macdonald “gels on line" 
with die Government. “I think 
the Prune Minister is a man of 
outstanding courage, and is 
head and shoulders above the 
others in integrity and think¬ 
ing about what's good for this 
country." But: ‘Tie does not 

have a glamorous personali¬ 
ty." 

Macdonald sees major 
changes taking place m die 


structure ol New Zealand 
companies. And lie asserts: 
Companies and financial in¬ 
stitutions dial rely on pasi 
performance and cnminuilx 
as forming die basis lor I inure 
borrowing are a complete an¬ 
achronism in today's world. 
Change and upheaval is the 
name ol die game as cnerg). 
inflation, and m\emammal 
unrest become household 
words." 

Macdonald says New 
Zealand should use foreign 
investment lionour.ibl). but 
believes wc lack confidence in 
our own develop me 1 its. 

He is "2u0 per cent private 
enterprise" and believes New 
Zealand, can rectify its stan¬ 
dard • >f living. "We arc one ol 
the energy-rich u.tlions". 

He identifies Government 
equivocation and manage¬ 
ment/worker hassles as the 
hones of contention. He 
thinks New Zealand has one 
k nee d* >w n on th e fi < it >r a nd the 
other touching. “We need 
both down before we realise 
we otilv have ourselves to 
help." 

Macdonald is chairman of 
directors of Ipsco Sales and 
Manufaeitiring Lid and a di¬ 
rector of Ivor Watkins Dow 
ltd. Niven Industries Ltd. and 
Michael is Bay ley (NZ) Lid. 

With his own emphasis on 
integrity and discipline, lie 
comes across as a straight¬ 
forward honest mun. doing 
wliat lie sincerely believes is 
best for his company and 
country. 






learnt our lesson the hard 
way." says Macdonald, who 
insists he will never get into 
anything “till we can get title 
to the product." 

The joint-venture fishing 
company. 51 per cent New 
Zealand owned, in which 
Macdonalds has a holding 
through its subsidiary' com¬ 
pany, Macdonalds invest¬ 
ment Ltd, started 12 niunths 
ago with German partners 
Hnnseaiibdie Hochsecfischcrci. 
The vessel Wessemunde is 
deep sea trawling out of Blulf. 

Now on lo the first stage of 
the commercial venture after a 
year's German-sponsored re¬ 
search. Macdonald hopes it 
will be a success. 

The Pacific Islands division 
acts as a local trading house 
between the islands of Papua 
New Guinea, Indonesia, 
French Polynesia, the To- 
kelaus and so on. 

The import division run by 
son John Macdonald, relying 
on old relationships with scrap 
and steel suppliers, supplies 
consumable stores and plant 
for steel, foundry and heavy 
industries. 

The Auckland office im¬ 
ports industrial chemicals and 
special food packs. 

The shipping division, the. 
only non-trading pari of the 
company, deals • with 

• documentation, costing, co¬ 
ordination of ■ cargo 
movement, customs . clea¬ 
rance. and all the other busi¬ 
ness of an import, export 
house. 

Macdonald's office door is 
always open for his staff of 45. 

“This company starts with 
people." he says. Given that 
. (here is million turnover a 
.year for each person on The, 
Staff, il is not surprising.that 
some of the cothpany.^ raiios ; 
-looksiraqge.- , • : 

Some of the staff have been 
With the. company:. Tor yfcan; 

• new people come; in wit ji fresh 

. veitiuresjindiideas/ , ;=■.. i' 
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The Corona 

Challenge to 
company car 

buyers. 

Compare new Corona with any car in its class. 

Compare prices! Compare 

New Corona - 5 models from performance! 

New Corona - top speed 160 km/h. Zip from 
0 to 100 km/h. in just 15.4 secs. 

TRYAND BEAT THAT! HCWSTHAF? 

Compare 
economy! 

New Corona XT (featuring the brilliant 
3-T 1800cc engine) has achieved, in 
independent tests, a remarkable 39 m.p.g* 

(7.2 litres per 100 kilometres) 



(* Motor Worid Magazine April/May 1979} 

WAND BEAT THAT! 

Compare new Corona any way you want... with any car in its class! 1 
We say you ran t beat it for price... you cant beat it for economy:.. V. 
you can t beat .t for performance... you can’t beat it for classic design... 

; 6 i ‘; and you cant beat it for reliability. -JS 


■■■ ’W* ■ ■ 


March 10,1980 
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Government administration 


McLay pushes neighbourhood law into cold 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE Government’s refusal lo 
finance the Grey Lynn 
Neighbourhood Law Office 
for a further year, not only 
places the Auckland com¬ 
munity venture in jeopardy, 
but will block attempts 
to set up similar facilities 
elsewhere. 

Both the Auckland District 
Law Society and New Zealand 
Law Society had pressed the 
Government for continued 
financial support. 

But Justice Minister Jim 
McLay said the Government 
would make no further grants 
to the venture. 

He suggested the NLO - 
which serves the needs of an 
-estimated 14,000 people in the 
vicinity - was the respon¬ 
sibility of the legal profession, 
rather than Government. 

T he ofiico should widen its 
services into more lucrative 
work and impose more rigor¬ 
ous means tests on clients to 
bolster its income, he said. 

Ironically, the decision 
comes before the completion 
by the Justice Department of a 
thorough review of the 
country's current legal aid 
facilities, and the total legal 
ret|u ire incuts of the com¬ 
munity. 

And more specifically the 
decision came on the eve of a 
Justice Department survey to 
determine the benefits of tile 
work of a neighbourhood law 
ull ice. 

The department’s •■inept 
initial approach" to the survey 
had stalled the mallei (or a 
year, law SocieiN president 
Len Sonihw ick said. 

Ilut most of the 
department's more unworka¬ 
ble and ethically unacceptable 
suggestions had recently been 
abandoned, and the survey 
had looked ready to proceed’. 

Surveyor no survey. McLav 
said he had given ific matter 
“the most careful considera¬ 
tion”. 

He pointed out that the 
Government had supported 
the NLO for two years (to the 
extent of more than 50 percent 
• of its total operating budget), 
but it had now reached the 


stage where it was no longer a 
pilot scheme. 

If the long-term need for a 
neighbourhood law office had 
been established, funding ar¬ 
rangements should have been 
made by the Law Society and 
other sponsors, he said. 

He pointed out that the Law 
Society had chosen initially to 
go it alone without reaching 
agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment ns to the nature of the 
service and how it was lo be 
funded beyond the pilot stage. 

On permanent funding, 
McLay doubted the appro¬ 
priateness of using 
‘'taxpayers' money” to 
provide a service “that is sub¬ 
stantially the function of the 
legal profession". 

The Law Society is now 
appealing for help from org¬ 
anisations which have 
jircviously made grants to the 

The office requires finance 
of $45,000 to keep it going. 

As Soulhwick said, the 
decision means “an 
infinitesimal saving lor the 
Government, hut it must 
jeopardise the future of the 
office". 

The only scheme of its kind 
in the country, the Cirey Lynn 
Office opened in August 1977 
as a pilot scheme lo provide 
legal services to people who 
could not allord oilier solicit¬ 
ors, or did not know how to 
gel help. 

In Kali l‘>7S and l‘J74 Uic 
finvcrnmvni made grants «■( 
.... the sei vice. 

Expenses fur the year to 
March 31,1979 totalled nearly 
S32,000. The NLO’s income 
for that vear totalled just over 
S37,000," of which $29.1)00 
came from grants, the rest 
from client donations (usually 
a nominal sum of $3 a client is 
requested), legal aid recove¬ 
ries and interest. 

With higher overheads, ex- 

K enditure for the year to 
larch 31, 1980 is expected to 
be about $46,000. Funds on 
hand at that time will amount 
to only $7722. 

But McLay told NBR when 


the second grant was made the 
Government had made clear 
that it was with the express 
condition that the Govern¬ 
ment conduct a survey to as¬ 
sess the needs of the people in 
the area and determine if the 
NLO was the appropriate 
service to meet those needs. 

The Government wanted lo 
be sure the NLO met a need 
that could not be met from 
conventional sources - or¬ 
dinary solicitors and the 10- 
yenr-old legal aid scheme. 

But those involved with the 
NLO couldn't allow Govern¬ 
ment to “pry" into the private 
affairs of clients. So they had 
to ' frame a questionnaire 
which would protect the 
con fidenliality of people using 
the scheme. It has taken more 
than a year for the Justice 
Department and N LO to 
reach agreement. 

Souilnvick said that in the 
past year about 6000 people 
with low incomes had been 
helped by the olliee. 

Most were Mauris and 
Pacific Islanders worried 
about housing, matrimonial 
and immigration problems.or 
lacing criminal charges, 
“often arising out of their lack 
of understanding of New 
Zealand laws and customs". 

Auckland district president 
John Henry said many were 
reluctant lo go tuconventional 
lawyers (there are none in the 
heart of the area, anyway) and 
many did not know how to 
obtain legal services. 

T he NT (i w,!■* geared up to 
cater loi this a .peel li wu. in 
die neighbourinHid. informal 
and low key. he said. 

Henry said many of the re¬ 
sidents’ problems' were not 
ones which lawyers are ac¬ 
customed to handling. And 
there was the problem of 
payment. NLO clients were 
asked to contribute only a 
nominal amount toward ex¬ 
penses. though some paid 
more, if (hey could. 

Two solicitors man the 
NLO. A supervisory commit¬ 
tee appointed by the ADLS, 
on behalf of the’NZLS, over¬ 
seas administration, assisted 
by on advisory group of local 


| Wedding bells with Govt clanger 


THOSE of our readers con¬ 
templating marriage should 
be delighted to learn that in 
■1977 a new set of marriage 
.' regulations prescribed a form 
.or notice of intention lo marry 
’ {which for those people wish- 
1 tog to be married in church 
• operates as an application for 
a marriage licence). 

The new form provides a 
;• space for an indication of the 
profession or occupation of 
/ ,,lc mother of the bride and 
t groom. (Previously it seems to 
ftf* assumed that only 
h their fathers could have a 
[r proiesston or occupation), 
g V“ ul in a move mat in these 
IW t * consc * ous “hies can only 
go* applnuded, the various 
|£8'«nr offices have been 
BT>rovided only with the old 

IS? rm r Thal form « course i$ 
KP longer the “prescribed 
Kprm required by the Mar- 
IfeAct 1955, but its use is no 

mH HP 1 &®* ft t saver money 
Ky tne Department of Justice. 

* n another astute move the 
Kgfpartaient has homed in on 
EPPlentiaj bigamists. Normally 
applicant for a marriage 
Bw®ncc- must wait three days 
ii 0r i C lt is . approved. Mo^t 
®|J 0 P |B suppose (hat thij.is to 
»" a ole officials to check oh 


. whether anybody is already 
married. 

Until a few years ago the 
registrar simply did nothing 
for three days, then handed 
over the licence. The only ra¬ 
tionale for the delay seemed to 
be that marriage in some way 
is like the purchase of ency¬ 
clopaedias from door-to-door 
salesmen, and therefore po- 
tentiar i purchasers”should be 
allowed a “coolingoffperiod. 

But this changed. Not 
only have officers been in¬ 
structed lo check the records 
of all aspiring brides and 
grooms wno admit to having 
previously been married 
(though not, alas, the records 
of persons prepared to lie, 

, about (I); they have also been 
instructed not to issuealicence 
in respect of any person who 
. saysheorsheisaivoreeduniil 
the actual decree absolute, or a- 

letier from a solicitor stating 
that one has been obtained, i$ 
produced. . . . • 

• r There is, unfortunately, no- 

■ authority for. a 'Ucence to 

. refused in: .those circum¬ 
stances. Sfecliou' 24(l)ofthe 
Ajct require?.'the registran t^ 

• '.Issu'da lipfnce.if theappUca- 

tion Is in oWeri and the.ap' 

' 1 plication forp .(bojh;the legaf 
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Jim McLay . . . legal 
profession's responsibility. 

residents who are mainly 
Polynesian. 

Their lask is to inform res¬ 
idents of the service and keep 
the olliee in touch with the 
problems and requirements in 
the neighbourhood. 

But McLav laid told NHR 
before (lie decision was an¬ 
nounced that he was not con¬ 
vinced (he NLO met a need 


that could not be met by other 
means. Areas suen as 
Wellington's Newtown had 
similar problems, but con¬ 
ventional services and the 
legal aid scheme appeared to 
be sufficient in those places, he 
said. 

The Law Society disagrees. 

“The truth is that there are a 
lot of under-privileged people 
with legal problems who need 
specialiiclp," said Soulhwick. 

He pointed out that the 
legal aid scheme in itself 
“would make no real con¬ 
tribution to solving the prob¬ 
lem". 

“This was a problem for 
which the whole of society 
must take responsibility. 
“Nowhere else in the world, so 
far as I'm aware, is such n 
scheme not State assisted,*' he 
said. 

On the broad question of 
the concept of neighbourhood 
law offices, Soulhwick said the 
Law Society luid taken the 
initiative in Grey Lynn and 
had provcil a need. It was now 
up to the Government to look 
to the problems of disadvan¬ 
taged people in other areas 


also. 

McLay's suggestions of al¬ 
ternative means of financing 
such schemes have been de¬ 
scribed by the Law Society as 
“impractical". 

Soulhwick said that as far as 
further aid from the legal 
profession was concerned, 
'together with other members 
of tnc community the profes¬ 
sion has already contributed 
generously both money and 
time in respect of the N LO and 
also citizens’ advice bureaus 
throughout the country”. 

“I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand how it can be suggested 
that an established social need 
should be financed by the legal 
profession,” he said.' 

Means tests on clients were 
hardly realistic when only 
around 5 per cent of NLO 
clients could he described as 
other than “poor", he said. 

Regarding a wider range of 
fce-gc iterating services, not 
only did the office nut have (he 
lime lo handle conveyancing 
or commercial work, but 
people requiring (his type of 
work could afford to consult 
other solicitors. 



'’prescribed" form and the 
unsanctioned form supplied 
to officials) provides only fox 
the applicant to supply one 
date of the decree absolute. 

The department also 
provides a potential bride with ■ 
a form, purportedly under 
section 47 of tne Electoral Act, 
to enable her change of name 
and address to be madeknown 
to the appropriate electorate 
officer. The form advises that 
it is to be completed by all 
brides of 18 and over, . 

But section 47 of the Elec¬ 
toral Act doesn’t require the 
bride to fill in the form. Indeed, 
it doesn’t even say anybody has 
to fill in a form. All it says is 
that the registrar concerned 
must notify the appropriate 
electoral officer. 

But, by deviling this form, 
the onus of 'notifying the 
electoral officer has been 
shifted from the registrar to. 
the bride-to-be. .• ’ 

The Registrar-General 
undef lhe Marriage Act 1955, 
1W the way, is the same Jack 
Wright who supervised the 
electoral roll last year. 

' Wright retires jn May aftd 
.drill .be succeeded by ,his 
deputy Peter Hpme. ...... 


WE'LL GIVE YOU 
AG00DTIME... 
ANYWHERE 


Hospitality is what It’s all about at a DB Hotel. Friendly bars, great (licensed) 
restaurants, television, very comfortable beds, and, of course, first class room 
service. We do all the work, you just put your feet up and unwind. 

If it's a.working visit, we’ll help you there, loo. Whether a quiet dinner wilh 
your best client... or maybe even a full-scale conference, all you have to do is 
let us know. Then relax. We'll take care of ail the details. 

So whether you're travelling forbuslriess orpleasure, DB Hotels can provide 
everything you heed, And If you’re planning a conference of any kind, call 
33-739 Auckland. They'll take' care .of EVERYTHING! . ' 

And always remember: you c$n booR Into any DB Hotel FROM ahy DB Hotel 
using our FREE Telex Reservation Service. ’• 
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O'Brien on business 



O'Brien on business 


Australian Budget bursts with information Annual reports: analyst calls for disclosure 


THE high-powered New 
Zealand officials who arc dis¬ 
cussing economic co-opera- 
lion with Australians should 
lake time oul lo ask questions 
about the Australian 
Government's disclosure of 
economic information in its 
budget papers. 

The 1979 Australian Budget 
speech and statements is a 303 
page book. That excludes de¬ 
tailed estimates of receipts and 
expenditure,' which are in¬ 
cluded in a separate "budget. 
paper". 

Another book sets out the 
civil works programme, and 
other papers provide infor¬ 
mation on assistance to stales; 
(irrelevant in the New 
Zealand context) and general 
economic documents, which 
are similar to those published 
in New Zealand, all hough 
containing more detail. 

Australian Treasurer John 


Howard did not talk for those 
303 pages. His speech is con¬ 
tained in 28 pages, compared 
with the 38 pages of our very 
own Rob Mulooon. 

The difference is in the 
material attached to the bud¬ 
get. New Zealand provides a 
lew tables, with little detail. 

Australians can refer' im¬ 
mediately to a wealth of ma¬ 
terial, excluding the othei 
papers mentioned earlier. - 

- Statement-No 2 is 56 pages 
on The Budget and The Econ¬ 
omy, containing a review of 
economic developments in 
1978-79. The New Zealand 
Minister of Finance covers 
that topic sketchily in the text 
of his budget speech. 

The Australian review deals 
with demand and output, the 
labour market, prices, in¬ 
comes, monetary conditions, 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week,, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


the balance of payments and 
world economic develop¬ 
ments, 

A policy review follows the 
examination of the previous 
year. It discusses fiscal, mon¬ 
etary, external, and wages and 
prices policies, and looks 
aandidly at “policy 
achievements and policy op¬ 
tions". 

The statement then turns lo 
the economic outlook in the 
year lo which the budget 
relates, fleshing out the 
Treasurer's .summary. 

Statement No 3 is an es¬ 
timate of outlays for the cur¬ 
rent year. This is effectively a 
summary of the separate 


rom. a background of race proven 
—~r th° rou ghbreds the Alfa stable brings you 
Alfasud. An aristocrat from a line age of 
automobile nobility . A super-breed of 
distinction and quality for the man who 
appreciates refinement and class 
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budget paper Estimates of 
Receipts and Summary of E\ ■ 
pcndltures IV79-SO. I'll t i n 
sonic cases it has mure infor¬ 
mation than appears in the full 
Estimates of Expenditure of the 
Government oj New Zealand, 
particularly in the notes. They 
explain the out-turns for the 
previous year and give reasons 
tor. changes in the current 
term. 

Similar comments apply to 
the summary of government 
receipts, with the important 
addition (hut the Australians 
break down estimates of in¬ 
come tax receipts between in¬ 
dividuals and companies. The 
individuals' amount includes 
a deduction for tax refunds. 


In New AmI.iihI u e vet one slaughter u,, THE call for an improvement 
global liuuic fiir dESSiS in company annual reports. 

[ j ,r y ProdiKuijJ particularly in the area of 

Hie supplemental v budget "‘"'on, renecting financial disclosure is the 

papers allow Australians u> '’ x JE l ? irl ma rkeireBnZ subject of a detailed article in 

see what will be spent or } n , P° W( kr id* the February issue of The 

received in even aspect ulThc r Production);^ Accountants’ Journal. 

(invent mail's linniicinp tV'SE The Public Report is ihe 

This infoi m.iiion is un. occurred in jj; work of Gerald Naughlon. a 
available in New Zealand payments for Km, a upsSv 31 ' 3 yS h 1C 
because the pnciiiinnit uranium projcciaiiilt ' 

refuses to make it public, research (down J]Naughton's article was first 
Consequently, it is nnpnssilile each case). Imorovdi wr * ,tcn . about . lw0 X cnrs rt S° 
lo assess the elfectiveuess nf prices resulted » T? r P r ' vale circulation. The 
flnaueial administration in pavmenistoiheM^ time Ing between the article s 
thisenunirv.orilieaeeiiracvof company beitiBSln? composition and its nppeur- 
cach coinponeiifs eMimale. than the hudeeteur, anCC * n T,e Accountants 

.. 1 _ , Journal means that some cur- 

Matenieiil No s m the In New Zealand«i rent issues receive minor 

Australian midget is an an- u , ( j )c ”i c ||* era ., ircatinenl, because they were 

alysis ol the previnus year's philosophy. This c- probably matters of secondary 

budget outcome, l aeli “iiiator ministers iind oihtur importance at ihc lime of 

fimclional block" is disuis-.ed. like dose cxaminiur writing, 

with reasons given fur the var- stewardship, but ti Naughlon identifies four 

iations Iroin budgei, al- coiinicr-produclivt classes"of •‘user" when dis¬ 


til New Zealand we gel one 
global ligme 

I lie siiitpleiiieniaiv tmdget 
papers allow Australians io 
see what will be spent or 
received m evciy aspect ol ilie 
Go vein me in's linanciiq 1 

This mfoj m.iiion is hii- 
available m New Zealand 
because the got eminent 
refuses to make it puhlie. 
Consequently, it is nnpnssilile 
lo assess the' effectiveness of 


each com pi ine i it's estimate. 

Statement No s in (lie 
Australian Budget is an an¬ 
alysis ol the previous year’s 
budget outcome, bach "major 
functional block” isdisciis-.cd. 
with reasons given lor the var¬ 
iations Iroin budget, al¬ 
though some comments are 
brief? 

Compare dial with the 
minimal press statement our 
Finance Minister issues when 
he releases (lie veal's public 
accounts. 

One random seleiiion 
shows the dillereiue- 

” I tidily try I iwww/n •- un,i 
Development down mil¬ 
lion. Overruns on Budget es¬ 
timates occurred m lespeei of 
fertiliser bounties (57 million> 
and the petroleum pioducts 
subsidy scheme C$x million), 
the latter relleeiing a largei 
than assumed freight tost 
differential. 

“These were moic Ilian oil set 
hy shortfalls in beef mdiistiy 
assistance pay me ms (down V* 
million, largely because ic- 
I sulual payments' tot ibis 
.scheme were less iliun es¬ 
timated); net outlays on cattle 
disease eradication (down 
million, mainly because of 
lower limn' estimated 
slaughter compensation 
payments uml higher collec¬ 
tions from Ihe livestock 


Naughton identifies four 
classes" of “user" when dis¬ 


cussing what they need from 
When the infot an annual report'. The classes 
withheld, people vj are; shareholder (and con- 
iheir own condusiiy- verlihlc security holder); 

debenture holders; em- 
‘I hose coticlusiot.. ployecs; consumer groups; 
absence of properr nnd environmental groups, 
lions) will uMiafljn Naughton told NBR last 
worst assessment oft week that the shareholder and 
with holding the inf-- debenture users include po¬ 
tential share and debenture 
Str hi ae as it min holders. That is an important 
■our political ovflfc addition, because a sensible 
one makes niiii ,nvcs,ur would look at u 
eluding miniswcl company's annual report 
tabledpublic m before commuting funds. 

.i. ... i -»MmV. Users could also he ex- 

* h,,m tended io include public or 

Huasi.puhlic bodies! A con- 

VV‘ i* * iit inAw stderumeamountofeconomic 
delciiding luirajw ani| busincss rese arch is based 
they have IlnalWlB on t])C rC p 0rls of public com¬ 


panies, whether in academic 
institutions or in the public 
sector (for example, the Re¬ 
serve Bank's financial statis¬ 
tics and the activities of other 
government departments). 

Naughton envisages an an¬ 
nual report with five sections: 
financial, chairman's sta¬ 
tement, company description, 
social and '‘other informa¬ 
tion". 

The income and distribu¬ 
tions section would include 
most of the information iltni 
commentators and observers 
have requested for years (and 
which companies are slowly 
publishing). 

There is a current issue in 
this area which is ommitted 
from the recommendations, 
apparently because it was not 
particularly important in 
recent years. Naughlon wants 
companies to explain ex¬ 
traordinary items, and lo 
reveal the exchange gain or 
loss on overseas loans. 

The disclosure of exchange 
movements on trading figures 
is now more important under 
ihe new exchange rate regime 
(sec Analysing Annual Ac¬ 
counts - Borthwicks {NBR 
February 18) nnd Waitaki 
New Zealand Refrigerating 
{NBR March 3). Few com¬ 
panies seem prepared to give 
this information, but there is 
hope that the more enlight¬ 
ened may include the data in 
future accounts. 

Naughton’s “statement of 
income and distributions” 
would list income from sales 
and income from investments. 
The expenditure section of the 


MonI informed > 
know that ccMW«tl 
irm is a difficultly 1 * 
luflninistration 
why it is socndici i 
amount »f uolla&r 
explains what br¬ 
each aspect cf 
much of Ihc Pf*** 11 ^ 
would be 
thouglil is 
haps we enn If* 0 ® 1 
Australians. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
AND 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A national seminar to examine the impact of new 
technologies upon industrial relations will be held at 
Victoria University of Wellington on April 12, 1980. 
Overseas speakers will be teamed up with repre¬ 
sentatives »f the NZ Computer Society, the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, employers and trade unions. Hie 
keynote addreas will be given by Professor ‘Bill’ 
Ford of the Department of Organisational Behaviour, 
University of New South Wales. Morris Weiaz, formerly 
Head of the Industrial Relations Division, OECD, 
Paris, will speak on North American and Eurpoean 
Experience. 

Write for a brochure to:— 

Seminar Organiser 
The Industrial Relations Centre 
Victoria University of Wellington 
Private Bag, Wellington 
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statement has provision for 
the cost of raw materials, 
labour, depreciation, main¬ 
tenance, energy finance, 
provision Tor doubtful debts, 
and other costs. 

“Energy" is included as a 
separate costs, “due to the 
growing importance and cost 
of this area, although in some 
companies the actual amount 
may not be significant." 

The comment under 
“chairman’s statement" may 
be more ehnriiable lo corn- 
puny chairmen than is war¬ 
ranted by ihe wufllc. which in 
many cases, pusses for an in¬ 
formative comment on the 
year; 

“The purpose of Ihisc state¬ 
ment is for the chairman to 
present the board's opinion 
upon ihc performance of the 
com puny in the year under 
review, and an impression of 
the short and longer term fu¬ 
ture or ihe company and the 
Tudors that will affect the 


company the most. Through 
this statement the chairman 
has ihc opportunity lo present 
ihe company io the public. 
Thus its contents must he left 
to his own discretion, hearing 
in mind the overall aim of the 
statement". 

The operative word is 
“opportunity", and ihe exer¬ 
cise of discretion often results 
in chairmen refusing to lake 
the opportunity to present the 
company io ihe public. 

Naughton's statement of 
financial position would 
elaborate ihc in forma lion in 
the standard balance sheet, 
with a note giving the current 
value of assets, rather than 
presenting the figures in the 
form of inflation accounting. 
This is common practice 
overseas (and requireu by law 
in Britain for fixed assets), but 
is notable by its absence in 
New ZcDlana. 

The question of asset values 
raises the difficult question of 


"off balance shed" items. 
Naughlon told NBR last week 
that this area was not con¬ 
sidered in his report formal. 

The issue has received con¬ 
siderable discussion in the 
United Slates, and has par¬ 
ticular relevance io companies 
operating in leasing and rent¬ 
ing io those organisations 
which use leased assets as a 
base for their business. 

General Finance Ltil\ 
treatment of the Group Ren¬ 
tals subsidiary raised the point 
recently {NBR February 25). 
General Finance revalued the 
disposal value ol' television 
sets in the Group Rentals ac¬ 
counts. There was an appro¬ 
priate adjustment to de¬ 
preciation figures in the con¬ 
solidated accounts, bin the 
sets remained in the accounts 
a i cost. 

Rental companies also 
make no allown nee in their 
published information for the 
ongoing value of rental or 


lease agreements. Unlike hire 
or conditional purchase ac¬ 
counts. lhc.se a arc emeu is have 
an ongoing value to the busi¬ 
ness, which naturally is not 
reflected in the accounts, hut is 
used to assess the true "value" 
of the company. 

The real value of Group 
Rentals, for example, us as¬ 
sessed by “independent 
valuation” is unknown, except 
lo the directors. The share¬ 
holders (now only a few 
since the heavy huytng ol GF 
shares on the market) nave no 
idea of ihc real value ol their 
company. 

In 'the conic.xl of 
Naughton's article these are 
relatively minor matters. The 
proposals deserve serious 
consideration among public 
companies. They go a long 
way to improve company dis¬ 
closure, and should receive(he 
attention of ihe legislature, if 
that body has any interest in 
the issues raised. 
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THE NEW OLIVETTI BCS 2BB0 BUSINESS 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
Imagine. Under $7,000 p.a. to put an 
accounting genius on your payroll. One that will 
handle virtually all your accounting needs from 
stock control, tnrough credit reports, to basic 
accounting information storage and retrieval — 
with superlative ease, efficiency and reliability. 

ALL THE FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
Any working day the BCS 2030 can give you 
a report on the current state of your business. 
This allows you to make vital business decisions 
with the assurance of having accurate up-to-date 
Information. 

The increase in efficiency .that pie Olivetti ;. . 
BCS 2030 brings to your accounts department 
will mean that you can then concentrate bn the 
growth and profit aspects of your business. 

RANGE OF PROGRAMME PACKAGES 
Whatever the size oF your business, whatever 
the type of operation, Olivetti have a range of 
proven software packages that may suit your 
requi rements. These packages inol ude 

general ledger and 
payroll. 

Also packages for solid 
accountants, and local bodies, 
to name just a few, all in a fully ■jgPw^r'j 
ready-to- run state. 7 . - - . 
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AFTER-SALES SERVICE 

Armstrong & Springhalt provide a nationwide 
network of support that is second-to-none. We 
have 18 branches throughout New Zealand that 
are ready to respond when you need assistance. 

THE FULL STORY 

Send us the coupon, or telephone the 
numbers shown below and we'll send the entire 
BCS 2030 story in the form of a comprehensive 
kit. 

In it you’ll find detailed information on how 
the BCS 2030 can handle stock control, payroll, 
debtors, creditors, general ledger and invoicing.. 

Remember — the sooner you act, the closer ; 

J rbu’ll be to haying an apcounlliig genius . 
nstalled in your company.. 

Auckland 30-369, Whangarei 83-550, 

Hamilton 82-059, Rotorua 00-149, Tauranga 
86-112, Palmerston North 85-106, Wanganui 
63-566, New Plymouth 82-058, Hastings 82-069, 
Gisborne 86-133, Masterton 0P-233, Wellington 
850-777, Nelson 83^498, Christchurch 796-060, 
Greymouth 5413, Dunedin 778-551, Timaru 
89-186, Invercargill 62-082. 


Armstfong and Sprlnghall Ltd. ! 
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Court overrules Commerce Commission 


THE Supreme Court har 
overturned a decision of the 
Commerce Commission 
regarding a price guide issued 
by the Hotel Association of 
New Zealand. 

Chief Justice Sir Ronald 
Davison held Iasi week that 
the commission was wrong, on 
the evidence, in holding that 
the Examiner of Trade Prac¬ 
tices had established a trade 
practice contrary to the public 
interest, and that the com¬ 
mission misdirected itself as to 
the manner in which it should 
approach the question of 
whether a trade practice 
would have effects of demon¬ 
strable benefit to the public, 
sufficient to outweigh uny of 
the detrimental effects. 

The case tom: from an in¬ 
quiry into collective pricing 
agreements operated bv 
I IAN/, in regard to sales ot 
beer and spirits for consump¬ 
tion off licensed premises 


(effectively from bottle 

stores). . . , ..... 

The commission found that 
the agreements were trade 
practices contraiy to the 

E ublic interest because they 
ad three effects set out in the 
Commerce Act: . 

The commission further 
held that it had not been sa¬ 
tisfied that any individual 
benefit to the public of the 
practices, or their effect in to¬ 
tal. was sufficient to outweigh 
the harmful effects. 

HANZ appealed on four 
grounds: 

• That the commission 
failed la reach a decision in 
accordance with the weight of 
evidence in regard to increases 
in prices and preventing a 
reduction in costs; 

• That the commission mis¬ 
directed itself in law as to the 
basis on which it should ad 
when considering questions of 
public henelit and unreason¬ 
ableness; 


• That the commission, 
when dealing with the ap¬ 
plication of the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices to 
revoke an earlier approval ot 
the pricing agreements, mis¬ 
directed itself on the onus or 

^That when considering the 
evidence regarding public 
benefit and unreasonableness 
the commission failed to reach 
a decision in accordance with 
the weight of evidence. 

The Chief Justice upheld 
HANZ on the first and second 
grounds, dismissed the third 
ground, and did not consider it 
necessary to decide the fourth. 

In regard to the first ground, 
Davison, C J said: 

•'There wns no real evidence 
to support the commission's 
conclusion. There was no 
evidence to say that in the 
absence of the price guides the 
effects would be different. The 
commission accepted that 
there were reasons other than 


the absence of price guides 
which resulted in reduced 
prices in Dunedin, namely, 
excess licences and competi¬ 
tion. The evidence of the price 
differences in two hotels, one 
in Wellington and one in 
Christchurch, showed in the 
first case a price difference of 
approximately 3.5 per cent, 
and in the other a price 
difference of 10 per cent. I do 
not regard the difference of 3.5 
per cent as significant, nor do I 
regard the one other hotel 
showing an approximate 10 
per cent difference os provid¬ 
ing justification for a finding 
that in the absence of price 
guides, prices and costs would 
be reduced". 

Referring to an examina¬ 
tion of the argued link 
between accommodation and 
liquor sales, the Chief Justice 
commented: 

"The evidence did not show 
ih.it the accommodation 
liquor link had the effects al¬ 
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leged. Even in the absence of 
the price guides the 
accommodation/liquor link 
would still exist and if it is 
necessary for liquor sales to 
some extent to support the 
provision of accommodation, 
then why would hotels reduce 
liquor prices? To do so would 
be quite contrary to the need 
to support such 
accommodation/liquor link. 
There is no proper basis for 
inferring a reduction in prices 
would follow the discontin¬ 
uance of the trade practice 
alleged.” 

He held that the commis¬ 
sion hud not weighed up the 
benefits on the one hand and 
the detriments on the other. 

"It has not even set out 
clearly what matters are 
claimed to he bene fits and 
whHt arc claimed to be de¬ 
triments on the other so that a 
weighing-up exercise can be 
done". 

"It should not be a difficult 


nutter to at least identify 
factors. Once this has W 
done then the weight oj 
the various factors is e » = 
tially n matter for the K 
mission in accordance^! 1 
evidence nnd the inference 
commission may p rop{1 ) 
draw from that evidence. 

But the Chief Justice b 
that, while the Examinee 
Commercial Practices had' 
prove that a trade practice!. 1 
deemed on its faceconinni 
the public interest because- 
would have effects on m 
reduction of costs and jo« 
the parties to the trade pavi 
(HANZ in this case)bedi 
prove that the public bentf 
tactor and the “not unm 
si'liable" effects of the 
in the particular case i: 
sufficient to make the pi» 
not contrary to the public: 
tcrest. 

The distinction is fine.t. 
is ini portanl to future r.< 
before the commission. 
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Reputation salvage effort with mature kiwifruit 


by John Draper 

EASYGOING kiwifruit 

growers and exporters, 
shocked by a triple-pronged 
disaster last year, are working 
hard to protect Ihe money¬ 
spinning crop's future. 

With the advantage of 
hindsight, exporters are ad¬ 
mitting that the near-miss was 
a jolt they badly needed. 

Complacency has gone as 
growers and exporters realise 
the long-term future of the 
fruit is at risk, not from over¬ 
seas competition but from 
their own shortcomings. 


This season no fruit will be 
exported before May 5. 
Growers will not be allowed to 
pick until their fruit is 
scientifically verified as ma¬ 
ture. 

With an eye to the future — 
the 1981 crop could be 50 per 
cent up on this season’s es¬ 
timate - exporters will devote 
I per cent of the fruit they 
handle to new market 
development. 

Last year for the first lime 
the crop had not matured by 
May 1, out trays of unripe fruit 
were airfreighted to all major 
markets where they received a 


poor reception. 

The fru it is difficult to assess. 
But this year growers will not 
be allowed to start picking 
before an average sample 
passes a level of 6.2 per cent — 
the ratio of sugar to soluble 
solids.. 

Adding to the problems last 
year was a gross under-es¬ 
timate by growers of the 
amount of fruit on the vines. 
Exporters who had budgeted 
ana programmed their sales 
and promotion to 2.8 million 
trays were confronted with 
nearly 4 million. 

The final blow was storage 


rot in fruit ripening in ware¬ 
houses near most markets. 
The Japanese, in particular 
were unable and unwilling to 
cope with the rot. Many trays 
had to be repacked and re¬ 
exported to west Germany. 

New Zealand kiwifruit gota 
bad name everywhere except 
in West Germany, which was 
willing to take afl the surplus 
and since then has been buy¬ 
ing fruit from France and 
California at high prices. 

To improve the tarnished 
image, a mission of growers 
and exporters will leave this 
week for Japan to give im¬ 


Testing delays blotch avocado export attempt 


AVACADO growers are 
angry (hm they failed to break 
into the Australian market this 
season hecausc of delays in 
testing for sunblotch disease. 

With a few days of the sea¬ 
son left to export, only a trickle 
of trays have gone. Growers in 
(he fledgling industry had 
hoped this would be New 
Zealand's first substantial fo¬ 
ray into Australia. 

'Complex testing for the dis¬ 
ease. insisted on by Australia, 
was due to start early in 
December but did not even¬ 
tuate until laic January. 

One Auckland export firm 
has been unable to send at 
least 2000 trays. 

The Australian market 
.shortfall means a tray ofaboul 
16 avocadoes can fetch about 
$53. meaning that one export 
firm has lost $108,000. 

The only testing available is 
curried out by a private hor¬ 
ticultural consultant Wayne 
Thomas, who rents part of the 
lu liters and Growers 
premises at the City Markets 
in Auckland. 

Thuntus helped develop the 
new method testing for sun- 
blotch disease while working 
at the DSIR last year. His tests 
enable an avocado tree to be 


given a clean bill of health 
within four days. The previous 
tests took up to four years. 

Thomas left the DSIR and 
set up in private prnctice. 

The id main growers ex¬ 
pectantly prepared to receive 
health clearances from early 
December. 

Thomas told NBR that vital 
chemical equipment did not 
arrive from the United Stales 
in lime and his staff stood idle 
for two months. He said that 
equipment promised in 10 
weeks took 18 weeks to arrive. 

Thomas denies he has given 
preferential treatment to the 
clients of Turners and 
Growers. Neither he nor his 
staff knew whose samples 
were being tested, he said. - 

The sum pics arc selected for 
testing by the Department of 
Agriculture nnd are identified 
only by code. 

Exporters suy that New 
Zealand is lucky to be given 
the chance of breaking into a- 
small,gap in the Australian 
market from December to 
March with a variety known as 
Hass avocados. 

Australia has been insisting 
for years that avocado imports 
be given a certificate of clea¬ 
rance .for sunblotch, even 
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though the disease has never ly kept local fruit out of the 
been known in New Zealand. Australian market because 
Each tree in a plantation must under the old testing process 
be checked. only 30 trees cou Id be tested a 

The mandate has effective- year. 


porters assurances there will 
be no repeat of last season’s 
problems. They will also dis¬ 
cuss promotion for this year's 
crop. 

Promotion is being co-or¬ 
dinated by the nine exporters 
in West Germany, Britain, Ihe 
United States and Japan prior 
to the launching or a single 
New Zealand brand. 

Marketing experts have 
criticised exporters for 
promoting four major New 
Zealand brands ana several 
smaller ones instead of 
promoting "Kiwifruit" as the 
New Zealand product. 

The New Zealand name for 
the Chinese Gooseberry is 
now used by all other ex¬ 
porters. 

In 1981 alt fruit will be 
marketed under the “New 
Zealand Kiwifruit” label, in¬ 
corporating a stylised logo and 
desLgn which has not yet been 
released. Individual brands 
will be allowed to attach their 


mark. 

The logo is a second at¬ 
tempt. Fruitgrowers' Federa¬ 
tion Ltd's export manager 
Muck Nicoll sind the first was 
not a success. 

"No one could understand 
what a fat chicken was doing 
with a cartwheel." 

Exporters regard the I per 
cent market development 
quota as the fairest way of 
apportioning what is initially^ 
costly business, Nicoll said. 

Overall, 40,000 trays will be 
devoted to new markets 
ranging from Venezuela, the 
Middle-cast, Hungary, 

Poland, to Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

This year growers can ex¬ 
pect slightly hetLer prices, 
although exporters are relue- 
tnnt to predict what they will 
be. The likely average price 
will be S6.50 to $7 n tray. 

"The prospects lire good. 
What we need is more trait,’’ 
Nicoll said. 
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We learned a lot of valuable lessons from 
running two television channels over the past five years. 

Now, with the development of Television New 
Zealand, we're able to put them into effect and offer a 
service unique, anywhere in the world. 

Better for the viewer. 
Better for the advertiser. 

With the introduction of complementary 
programming, viewers have an unobstructed choice of 
programmes, and advertisers a far more advantageous 
selection of schedules. 

We, Television New Zealand, will endeavour to 
match viewer to programme, and eliminate the clashes 
brought about by conflicting policies, which will allow all 
programmes a far greater chance of achieving their true 
rating potential. 

The principle has already been firmly 
established; general comedy and crime shows 
positioned against more specialised appeal 
programmes, such as current affairs. 

The consumer will have a clearly defined choice 

No comedy against comedy, documentarv 
against documentary, film against film. 

While it^s our hope audience share will eauallse 
between both Two and One, it Is not our IntenSn to 
divide the audience in half at any one time We're 
expecting viewers will find appealing programmes, at 


different times, in approximately equal proportion, 
on both. 

So, in ratings terms, there should be a flow of 
audience throughout any given evening, from one 
channel to the other. 

Our plans are specifically designed to match 
programme type to viewer type, Irrespective of channel' 
Advertisers will, therefore, find It easier to pin-point 
target markets, and be confident of reaching them In 
the correct environment. 

Flexible rate structure 
gives you the opportunity ! 0 
get exactly what you pay f* 

With the implementation of the multi-line 
®nd computer booking facilities, pioneered oy 
South Pacific Television, advertisers and their a9 enC 
will have a vanety of choices. The basis of the rate 
structure being that the placement and the type o| 
programme screened will appeal to certain target 
audiences. 

So naturally, the highest rates have been st!X 
for programme types with wide general appeal. P® “ 
at times when the bulk of the audience Is availably 
and which in the past have proven to be consistency ; 
high performers. 

Lower rates apply to those appearing on TW 


with its urban emphasis and marginally lower rural 
coverage, and programmes with more specific and 
specialised appeal on either channel. 

Rates on Two are structured substantially below 
One's, as an interim measure, until full national 
coverage is achieved. 

So, advertisers of products with wide appeal to 
broad market segments will be able to purchase time in 
strong-rating general appeal programmes or zones on 
either channel, for a realistic expenditure. For those with 
tighter target segments, the new structure allows 
specific targeting and consequent value for money. 

For those looking at more specialised target 
markets like teenagers, major business 
decision-makers, higher socio-economic groups, etc., 
the combination of programming and the rate card 
format provides an opportunity For more cost efficient 
and effective impacts, than has previously been 
possible. 

Regional Television is better 
value than ever. 

In the revised structure, One takes over the 
regional services that were offered by South Pacific 
Television, while Two will provide network only 
coverage. 

Advertisers will be able to purchase time in any 
or all of the following six regions on One: 

Auckland/Northland; Hamilton/Bay of Plenty/King 
Country; Taranaki/Manawatu/Wairarapa/Poverty 
Bay/Hawkes Bay; Wellington/Marlborough/Nelson; 
Christchurch/Canterbury; and Dunedin/Otago/Southland. 

The One signal, with 
97% coverage, lets regional 
advertisers buy time, knowing 
they have access to the total i( 

region.and be guaranteed more JUST 
realistic and efficient reach and X ’ 
frequency goals because of this total <n 
coverage. Allowing them to target «jckland< 
toe selling message at a far broader 
range of consumers. 

Because of the total coverage 
offered by One’s signal, there is a 
substantial bonus for those advertisers 
with products aimed at the 
rural and farming market. 




as, 




Weekly national research 
means you know exactly what's 
happening. 

We’re offering consistent, in-depth, audience 
reserarch to advertisers and agencies. 

Each week, abbreviated national research 
reports, designed to give an early indication of 
significant changes, primarily through programme 
ratings, will be produced. These reports will cover 
several of the more commonly used demographic 
breakouts. 

Results will be available in the week following 
the completion of the rating period. 

In addition, detailed network reports, based on 
the six regions, will be supplied monthly. Reports 
covering main cities only will also be available monthly 
and quarterly. 

The depth and consistency of this research 
service is unique. No other medium matches it. 

Advertisers and agencies will be able to pin-point 
those programmes and/or time zones with specific 
appeal to selected target groups. 

It allows buyers the opportunity to purchase cost 
efficiently and effectively. 

Additional marketing services. 

Television New Zealand will establish a 
Marketing Services Division. 

It will benefit both advertisers and agencys 
through consultation and information exchange and 
up-dates. 

Executives of this Division will be available for 
presentations on new research findings, both local and 
international, the perception of television "The Medium’ 
in the market, its psychological implications, its 
performance in specific target groups and product, 
categories, and they’ll offer advice on innovative ways 
of utilising the medium to the fullest. 

The Division will become operational later 
this year. 


Now Plymouth 


min 

WELLINGTON/.J 


The new Television New Zealand. i 

We've come a long way and learned a lot of • 
valuable lessons. . 

And now we offer a service we think Is 
unequalled anywhere in the world. 

We hope we've made that clear. 
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Romantic wish: Olympic state for troubled gamq Rate-cutter enters Far East container service 


EIGHT kilometres to (he west 
or the modern (own of Olym¬ 
pia, a dusty expanse of 
parched grazing land awaits 
the Olympic kiss of life. 

This barren patch — 500 
hectares—has been offered as 
a neutral Olympic stale, n 
permanent home for the 
politically troubled games, by 
a Greek Government which 
t says this is the only way Co 
'“purify” the institution and. 
“reunite it .with its true 
meaning". 

A romantic wish - and alas, 
bite with no historical foun¬ 
dation. Baron Coubertin's 
Victorian notion that the 

f lames epitomised the idea! of 
air play as its own reward 
wns a marathon distance from, 
the truth. 

In (he latter period of the 
original games, the best com¬ 
petitors were professionals 
and it was more a case of “to 
the victor goes (he spoils". 


The ancient games were 
plagued with financial 
difficulties and on two occa¬ 
sions a non-Greek president 
was appointed to ensure en¬ 
ough funds were available. 

The ancient site of Olympia 
was a religious shrine to the 
God Zeus, chief among the 

( iantheon of Hellenic deities, 
t nestles in a verdant river 
valley, rich with evergreen 
oaks, Aleppo pines and (he 
constant thrumming or 
cicadas. . , 

Today its hot, dusty som¬ 
nolence is - broken only by the 
noise of coach-loads of tour¬ 
ists traipsing in to view (he 
ruins. 

The games began simply 
and the first 14 Olympiads 
consisted of one event — a 
200-metre footrace. 

They expanded to'include 
long jumping, discus and 
javelin throwing, boxing, 
chariot races and the pankre- 


THE offer by the Greek Gqvernment to provide a permanent 
home for the Olympic Gamee has revived the hopes that the 
troubled festival of sfiort will rediscover Ite^'or Initial pure 

professional athletes and were plagued by financial dlf-, 
flcultles, as Robert McDonald reports. 


(ion, a brutal form of no- 
holds-barred, all-in wrestling. 

They were organised and 
run by an oligarchy of genl- 
lemen-farmers from the 
nearby state of Elis. Ten hel- 
lanodfkal, or umpires, were 
elected and they supervised 
pre-games training and the 
actual contests. 

To qualify, an a (hlete had to 
be the legitimate son of Greek 
parents, without criminal 
record and officially registered 
on (he citizen roster of his 
native city. 

Barbarians - anyone not 
Greek — slaves and women 
were forbidden. Indeed 


women entering the precinct 
during the period of the games 
risked being hurled to their 
deaths from the Typaeon 
Rock. 

Competitors had to train Tor 
10 months and undergo a 
course of exercises at the 
temple gymnasium for a 
month before the festival. 

Athletes entered ns in¬ 
dividuals and not as teams 
representing their cities or 
districts. 

The prize was a palm frond 
and a garland of wild olive. 
But victors gained wealth and 
fame upon return to their 
home territories. 


The 

unique solution 

for a variety of needs 


Their praises were sung by 
famous poets. They were used 
by their cities ns emissaries in 
conduct negotiations. And 
they were hired at vast sums to 
compete in lesser local games. 

In 67AD, when Rome held 
sway, the Emperor Nero 
stage-managed an Olympics 
for which he invested several 
new co in petitions - lie won 
every event. 

Facilities ut the site were 
rudimentary. There were two 
bath houses and until the 4th 
century BC no hostels for 
athletes. 

Spectators stood to watch 
the events amid noise, dust 
and clouds of Hies. The Stoic 
philosopher Epictetus refers 
to discomforts of Olympia hut 
adds “all discomfort is 
balanced against the memo¬ 
rable character of the specta¬ 
cle" 

The games were plagued 
with financial difficulties and 
the Eleans had to look to 
other communities and 


wealthy individuals to make 
substantial contributions. 

They resorted to the :ip 
pointment of u non-Greek 
president in their search lor 
financial aid. One of these was 


Herod ol'Judcn, who was 
president of the Games 
BC, to sec them through 
particularly difficult 
financial crisis. 


Tlie International Olympic 
Committee has appointed a 
five-man committee to study 


report to the lift (W 
Congress at Baden Bad?! 

Prime Minister Connate 
Nnramanlis originafiy 
gested Greece as an JitS 
uve games site when m 
blew up over the 1976 £ 
treal Olympics, but, f Wt( 
inus reasons, nothini-am,. 
that oljcr. B 
“This time," saw K 
chairman Lord fan* 
“there is a very big differ 
Karamanlis is suggestinisc 
with extra-territorial fc 
and this 1 think putsgc 
pielely different com** 
on it. • ^ 

Secretary of the nwfc 
Hellenic Olympic Commie 
Nikos Filnrctos admits t 
have not delved deeply c 
the financing of theiroist 
“That would be fonktii 
to work out," hesaid.'CiK 
would merely, provide t 
territory." 

But, as 


past, so modern nalarp 
participate in the cifia 
of constructing panic 
installations. 


Overheads and muz 


financed through the 
television rights worth i 
million this year. Cuira. 
lwo -1 birds goes lo the 1- 
country to help them dtf 
the phenomenal cost ? 
mounting the modem i 
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Simple, last.efficient. 

Burroughs hq v >‘ com birr'd n wide ranuu of 
equip men' arm program par k.ipes lo provide ‘ho 
amque solution lo .iiI your data pro m-einp niv;k 
W't 11 tlje RurrouRhs, COM PU1 b.U MANAGEMI Nf 
SVATEM. you (.an irvost m the package that fulfils 
your current nptxis. TIii-mi. as your huvnost grows 
your investment is protector! because programs 
mu'tie effortlessly transferred from the smallest 
B'JO to I fie largest B1900. Without 'eprogran'irniu,.;. 
Without recompile ion 
Burroughs have a range of special uniuue 
npplicaf'on programs for all types;business 
included: 


.with roomtOQrow 

o 

• (. liar terod Accountants • Legal Accounting 

• lor al Bodies • Wholesale and 


• Motor Vehicle 

Dealerships 

• Manufacturing 

• General Business 
I Vic h age 


Distribution 

• transport Operators 

• Contractors 

• And many more 



Burroughs Customer Support Centres provide 
comprehensive training for your staff on every 
aspect of system installation and operation as well 
as an ongoing service to ensure that you are getting 
the: best results Irem your system. 

Burroughs 

omputers 
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Imports spark US inquiry 
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The benefits could i«W 
(riming for jobs in otW 

. If the department finds Hun dairies undlichi [J 
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jaw Zealand’s most qomprebehrive' 
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by Warren Berryman 

A NEW non-conference 
shipping service between New 
Zealand and the Far East will 
begin operating on March 14 
oflering freight rates 10 to 15 
per cent below conference 
rales. 

The service, Trans Asia 


Container Line, is a subsidiary 
of Capricorn Shiffartskontor 
Gmbh of Hamburg, which 
also owns Trans Capricorn 
Container Lines (TCCl) 

TCCL is a slot charter ope¬ 
ration run by shipping mag¬ 
nate Vince Kean and Bill 
Speedy, who will also handle 

Computers 


the Trans Asia Containerline 
business. 

Trans Asia is based on an 
agreement with AES Express, 
part of the Swedish Bostrom 
Group, which provides space 
on its ships under a renewable 
long-term container space 
contract to Trans Asia. 


Product delivery problems hold 
IBM profit level growth down 


by Stephen Bell 

A GOOD performance by 
world standards, but not so 
encouraging from a New 
Zealand perspective. Thai 
sums up the 1979 finan¬ 
cial results just published 
by IBM New Zealand. 

World-wide, the company 
experienced its first annual 
drop in profit since 1951, Here, 
it is (he continuing story of a 
climb from the low point 
represented by 1977. 

There were, admittedly, 
some extraordinary items in 
that 1977 result, but profits, 
even on paper, have still not 
climbed back lo (he 1976level, 
and even managing director 
Basil Logan expressed doubts 
of a return lo those high-profit 
days. 

IBM's troubles of the past 
year or two have been largely 
due to its own liming of an¬ 
nouncements. The long wait 
lor the announcement ol the 
4300 series persuaded many 
customers into renting and 
leasing machines of the exist¬ 
ing range rather than buying 
them. 

Now the pent-up flow has 
been released, resulting in an 
inevitable “hump" in 
demand, and a large backlog 
■of undelivered equipment; 
and “backlog" it seems, has 
now become tne wh ipping boy 
for less than satisfactory 
profits. 

For the coming year, says 
Logan, the greatest impact on 
results will De installation of 
the backlog, rather than the 
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balance between lease/rental 
and purchase. 

The delays, are now 
diminishing, with the help of 
“a huge investment in man¬ 
ufacturing capacity", he adds 
confidently. “We would not be 
committing ourselves to that 
(investment), if there were not 
a healthy expectation for the 
fiiture". 

Pressure to defer purchase 
orders has been particularly 
strong in New Zealand, owing 
lo the inflation of the price by 
sales tax. Hence the size of the 
demand hump is likely to be- 
disproportionately large Tor 
the size of the DP community. 

IBM never talks figures, and 
it is difficult to judge how 
many of the initially placed 
orders will be carried through 
to the installation of a ma¬ 
chine. and how many will be 
cancelled. 

Significant pressure on the 
company's ousts had conic 
Ironi adverse overseas ex¬ 
change movements. Logan 
added. 

From a sales volume per¬ 
spective he says, 1979 brought 
“a significant growth at a bad 
time for the economy". j 

Makers of computers and 
other equipment aimed at 
boosting efficiency tended to 
prosper more than others at 
such times, he reflected. 

“We’re not selling because 
the economy is strong, we’re 
selling because it’s not.” 

Sales were particularly 
healthy at the lower end of the 


f A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
[ Kew Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant’FreeHne, Auckland/ 

Welllnoton/ChrlBtohuroh. They have 
160 Hotela/Motels In their system. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Ssoretary 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all In the air¬ 
line computer. 

3 Call your Travel Agent — they use our 
service extensively — they're smart. 

If your Seoretary Is still ringing around, 1 
l It's coating you money — show her this message 
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equipment range — the com¬ 
pany sold some 40 
System/34s. There was also a 
notable expansion in use of 
communications equipment, 
said Logan. 


The under limit of this 
contract is for 100 containers 
per monthly sailing. 

Trans Asia, without adver¬ 
tising, has already booked 86 
containers for the first voyage. 

AES Express ships have 
been bringing cargo (o New 
Zealand for some years, but 
have been taking no cargo out 
until now. 

The ships sail from the east 
coast of tne United States to 
New Zealand, Australia. 
Manila, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Japan, and back to tne United 
States east coast. There are 
three ships on the run. 

Cargo from New Zealand 
can be loaded for any of these 
ports except Australia. 

All shipping to and from 
Australia is limited to ships 
using Australian and New 
Zealand Seaman’s Union 
labour. 

Trans Asia hopes to obtain 
non-refrigeralqd producer 


board cargo. The Wool Board 
has been considering its 
proposals. 

Trans Asia is oflering wool 
shippers reduced freight rates, 
10 per cent or less, on a per kilo 
basis. 

! i is understood that T rans 
Asia was originally interested 
in offering wool shippers a 
"box rate" but was told the 
Wool Board would not accept 
this. 

Box rates are charged on a 
percontainer basis rather than 
on weight. This would give a 
huge freight saving to those 
New Zealand-owned wool 
companies which have in¬ 
stalled dense-baling presses. 

Several New Zealand- 
owned companies have in¬ 
stalled presses that allow them 
to get 15 tonnes of wool into a 
20ft container (compared with 
eight tonnesofconvemionally 
baled wool). A box rate might 


allow these companies to ship 
for as little as half the freight 
rates paid by the largely for- 
eign-aominated and Wool 
Board supported “wool club". 

So Trans Asia is offering 
freight rates only on a per kilo 
basis, which gives no wool 
shipper a freight advantage 
over others. 

The Wool Board wants 
“uniformity" in the trade. This 
means the innovating New 
Zealand-owned companies 
must not be allowed to sain 
any advantage through ineir 
investment in high technology 
over their foreign-owned 
competitors. 

It is understood Trans Asia 
has a tentative booking for 
cargo from the Dairy Board. 

Trans Asia is also offering 
trans-shipment services to 
points oinqr than its ports of 
call. 
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Courts: new names, more money and sea chests; Australia’s twin airline policy challenged by state 
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by Jack Hodder 

ONCE upon a time, law and 
order was maintained, for 
most of New Zealand's pa- 
kcha population, through the 
Kororareka Vigilanls As¬ 
sociation. The sanctions im¬ 
posed on social deviants (and 
still mourned by some) in¬ 
cluded tarring and feathering 
and confinement in an old sea 
chest. 

More recently, law and 
order has fallen to the Su¬ 
preme Court (established 
1841) and magistrates' coutIs 
(traceable back to 1846). 

At the end of the month 
those courts will be trans¬ 
formed into the High Court 
and district courts respective¬ 
ly. os the most conspicuous of 
tne recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the 
Courts becomes Inw. 

'I he new names may be 
criticised as unnecessary and a 
transparent attempt to Beseen 
to be doing something. But it 
has to be recognised lliat im¬ 
portant changes to the courts, 
one of the three fundament- 
il branches of government, 
are 


required a Royal 
Li umn iss inn’s sanction. It is 
the injection of more judicial 
manpower into the system. 

The Court of Appeul has 
hecn increased by one and 
now comprises the Chief Jus¬ 
tice. the President of the Court 
of Appeal and foil r perma nent 
judges. 

Hie High Court will begin 
with the Chief Justice plus 21 
permanent judges and one 
temporary judge. The March 
W80 tally ol the higher 
judiciary stands at 28; in 
March 1970 it it as 17: and in 
March 1969 it was 15. 

The district courts will start 
oil'next month with 68judges. 
turn pared with 50 magistrates 
in. Slarch 1970 and 40 in 


March I960. 

And one of the most im¬ 
portant features of the Family 
Courts Bill, now before 
Parliament's Statutes Revi¬ 
sion Committee, is provision 
for a further eight district 
court judges. That may mean 
that by the end of 1980, total 
judicial strength will be 103; a 
decade earlier it was 67. 

Within the expanded 
judiciary there has been an 
important rearrangement of 
jurisdiction. The first stage of 
this comes into effect next 
month when (he maximum 
limit on the size of civil claims 
in the district courts goes up 
from S3000 to $ 12,000 and the 
effective minimum limit on 
High Court civil claims goes 
up from SI000 to $8000. (If a 
plaintiff recovers less than 
$8000 in the High Court his 
entitlement to costs and dis¬ 
bursements will normally be 
limited to those which would 
have been available if the ac¬ 
tion had been taken in the 
district court.) 


The second stage in th e ju r is 
diet ion al reformation is vis 
ible in the Family Court Bill. 

The Bill proposes (hat the 
district courts deal with 


proceedings under the Mar¬ 
riage, Guardianship, Ma- 
trimuniul Property and 
.Family Proceedings Acts. 

The’ High Court’s family 
jurisdiction would be limited 
to appeals and especially 
complex cases. 

One of the problems facing 
this stage of the exercise is the 
purely physical one of proper 
premises. 

The Royal Commission 
recommended that family 
courts be physically separate 
from (and less spar la nly 
equipped) than ordinary dis- 
met courts. 

The third stage is not vet 
visible but lias been promised, 
in the form of a Bill to be in¬ 
troduced latcrthisyear.This is 


Standby petrol conservation 


A FOUR-day work-week, less 
commuter driving, one earless 
day each week, even lower 
speed limits - these are some 
of the most controversial parts - 
of the Carter administration’s 


standby plan to save gasoline 
in an emergency. 

The nine-point package 
would be invoked only in case 
of a severe supply disruption. 


The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 


computer industry 
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the transfer of criminal jury 
trials in offences of medium 
seriousness from the High 
Court to the district courts. 

Again there will be physical 
problems to- be overcome, 
because most magistrate's 
court buildings do not have 
facilities for juries. 

All three stages are de¬ 
signed lo reduce the pressure 
of work on the High Court. 
Indeed, Justice Minister Jim 
Me Lay has suggested that 
once the district courts get 
going the size of the High 
Court bench may be reduced 
(doubtless by natural was¬ 
tage). . . 

Both the Royal Commission 
and, more recently, the Chief 
Justice predicted that the High 
Court would become increas¬ 
ingly concerned with public 
and administrative law - 
laying down guidelines for 
public bodies - rather than 
the present concentration on 
resolving individual disputes. 
Such a move could pave the 


way for an unprecedented 
degree of judicial activism and 
extended involvement in cases 
along the lines of the United 
States superior courts. 

In the end the prestige and 
role of the courts depends on 
fhe judges who sit in them. 

The legislation which 
comes into force on April I, 
has one change to the criteria 
for appointing judges. Su¬ 
preme Court judges were 
required to have actively 

K ractised for seven years 
cfore they could be con¬ 
sidered for appointment. The 
new requirement for adjudges 
is merely to have held n prac¬ 
tising certificate for seven 
years. 

In practical terms, this 
makes possible in this country 
an appointment to the 
judiciary from among univer¬ 
sity law teachers (as hap¬ 
pened with the present Can¬ 
adian Chief Justice, Bora 
Laskin). 


Another matter pertaining 
injudicial appointments is the 
establishment or <i judicial 
commission lo advise the At¬ 
torney-General on such ap¬ 
pointments ami to consider 
complaints against individual 
judges. Such a commission 
was recommended by the 
Royal Commission hut has 
not been ucccpicd by the 
Government. Nor has the 
Royal Commission's .sugges¬ 
tion of a permanent full-time 
Law Reform Commission. 

And. on a rather more 
delicate note, the Cinvci mnent 
has made no move on the 
Royal Commissions recom¬ 
mendations that the retiring 
age forjudges be reduced loti? 
(it is presently 72 for Supreme 
Court judges, 68 for magis¬ 
trates) and that superan¬ 
nuation be restructured so that 
full superannuation rights are 
available after 15 years of 
judicial tenure (the' present 
system provides an incentive 


to stay on for at lea« JOy^i 
Mie Government hi : 
however, taken toheant 1 
Royal Commission's callfo r , 

vil Tries li;i1 incrcase tnjudidu' 

In September 1978 
iraivs salaries were iocRMg 
from $23,075 to $32*s2 
.Supreme Court judges’nb 
nes from $31,648 loSCJD. 

Since September 1979 fo, 
salaries have hecnS37,339Mj 
$49,452 respectively. The oh 
jeet cif this lias hecn to mah : 
judicial apnoinnneiiG 
liminciiiily attractive to m- 
cessl’ul members of the ltd 
profession. T his seems lotat 
nee 11 dune. 

All uf which leads ton' 
excursion across a calculate 
to find that, on nrcsem rates 
judicial salaries lor the nexiQ' 
months will tola] $3,929,471 * 

A tidy sum and one eapibV 
of purchasing a lair quad) 
of tar. feathers and old a 
chests. 


AUSTRALIA'S much-vaunt¬ 
ed twin airline policy is getting 
a thorough snake-up. More 
competition could be in¬ 
troduced into the system. 

Policy, introduced in the 
1950s, controlled the growth 
of the airline industry by 
limiting the airlines' ability to 
compete with each other, and 
by obliging them to respond to 
community demands. 

In the last few months cer¬ 
tain moves have shaken (he 
foundations on which the 
policy was based. 

Rhetoric abounds about 
what the twin airline policy 
did or did not do during its 
heyday and what it does or 
does not allow or encourage 
now. The government-owned 
TAA seems in the better po¬ 
sition in terms of attitude and 
aircraft equipment to take the 
heat of competition than 
privately-owned Ansett Air¬ 
line*. 

Despiie proclamations by 


Ansett’s new joint managing 
director Rupert Murdoch in 
favour of more competition, 
Ansett’s corporate position is 
firmly in favour of maintain¬ 
ing the twin airline policy with 
some changes. 

The cornerstone or the twin 
airline policy is control of 
capacity. Ansett is adamant 
that the Department of Tran¬ 
sport must continue to exer¬ 
cise its legal powers to ensure 
there is never excess capacity 
for market demand. 

A company spokesman told 
NBR that the operations of 
TAA had to be restrained; 
otherwise greater government 
resources could Be used to 
wipe out the private company. 

The TAA view is that Ansett 
is unwilling to take (hem on 
whatever the terms of the 
competition. TAA argues that 
the twin airline policy was a 
virtual guarantee of profits for 
Ansett during the 1950s and 


1960s and that it will do the 
same for Murdoch. 

The 1950s policy followed 
the success or TAA and the 
virtual collapse of its main 
competitor, ANA. Reggie 
Ansett took over ANA and 
secured a guarantee that 
competition by TAA would be 
restricted in return for closer 
co-operation between the two. 

Controlling capacity, the 
basis of the policy, meant that 
the airlines nad to swap their 
projections of market growth, 
cost increases and so on, and 
resolve their differences in 
discussions with the Depart¬ 
ment of Transport. It also 
meant that the two airlines 
should offer the same fares to 
the public and that each air¬ 
line should offer half the 
capacity on a particular route. 

A co-incidence of aircraft 
technology meant both air¬ 
lines - for the most part- 
favoured the use of the same 
of aircraft in the '50s and 


The framework for com¬ 
petition by agreement, and the 
choice of similiar equipment 
further limited the opportun¬ 
ity for competing service 
strategies. Over the past 25 
years the two airlines have 
looked, sounded, and operat¬ 
ed in very much the same way. 

For (he Australian traveller 
it meant safe, orderly travel lo 
most centres, often enough 
and cheaply enough to facili¬ 
tate business and commun¬ 
ications. And it allowed con¬ 
sistent growth and reasonable 
profits Tor the airlines. 

Now all that may change. 
Both airlines want more 
freedom on airfares, par¬ 
ticularly those attractive to 
the growing leisure market. 
That market is based on ad¬ 
vance purchase fares and the 
two airlines have different 
approaches and responses tu 
political pressure for changes 
in lone haul passenger fares. 
With fuel constantly rising 





The TOO page Computer Book is tho one and only 
annual survey and census ol the Now Zealand data pro¬ 
cessing industry. A section of in-depth feature articles 
covers topics like the small computer market and govern¬ 
ment policies towards computing and the employment 
situation in tho data processing Industry. 

ii J 1 ’ 8 C V >ni S Ut 5 r ? ook a,so ,ndudM B comprehensive 
listing of all hardware and software suppliers- ahd 

computor bureaux In New Zealand and pn up-to-date 

census of all computer installations in the country 

The Computer Book . . . only $2.50- from Fourth 
E*»t» Periodicals, P.O. Box B&44, Wellington, (See 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service coupon elsewhere 
lit this issue. I 


MOST AIRLINES WOULD BE PROUDTO ClWR NEW BUSINESS CLASS FIRST CLASS 


Our new Quotas Business Class is truly unique 

as offered hJ “ Ction r 0f Bo0BDn ». wMl a name, 
f by ““ of our competitors. You’ll be sitting 

be omSdn?h * • Un P- C pF that m W airlines would 8 
w proud to have in their First Class. . : 

• ml? e ^ airs ** arran 8 e d in pairs, so no passenger 
is more than one seat from the aisle, and they're ® 


positioned in a special new section with 
club-like atmosphere. _ . 

Your drinks, from an extensive bar 
your headset. At meal times you’ll be one 
superior menu plus a selection of fme wmes 
' You’ll use a separate “chetik-in* ; * 
will be tagged for special handling 


Our unique Business Class* will be introduced on 
the Tasman, and other routes, on the 1st April 1980. 

! Almost as unique as our First Class with its; 

• sleeper chairs, contemporary haute cuisine menus and 
new lightweight, fully wired, padded stereo... 
headphones. 

Qantas Business Class. 

I 

yet available ex Wellington, 


It costs a little more than Economy Class, but we 
know you’ll find it a worthwhile investment. 1 




OLHNTHS C$) 

Qantas Business Class.You’ve earned it. 


in price, the paiT have found it 
increasingly difficult to 
maintain a common view on 
fares. 

TAA’s decision to buy the 
270-sea ter A300 Airbus puls it 
one jump ahead of Ansett in 
the equipment race. Ansett is 
still deciding between the 
widebodied European twin- 
engined A30Q and Boeing's 
narrow bodied X767. 

Anseii is opening up service 
strategies as a means of com¬ 
petition. U has introduced a 
new type of meal on the most 
travelled routes. 

Murdoch has joined public 
calls for TAA to be sold lo 
private enterprise, or al least 
be required to show a com¬ 
mercial return on its govern¬ 
ment-supplied capital. 

Transport Minister Ralph 
Hunt has ruled out any sale of 
TAA. and the airline says it 
hussuiisfiedgovcmmcntsovcr 
the years Thai its operations 
arc worthwhile — socially and 
com mere i ally 

Ansett is basically looking 
to widen it* reach in the mar¬ 
ket while maintaining the twin 
airline policy as the founda¬ 
tion on which its profits arc 


created. On the basis of man¬ 
agement flair and enterpren- 
eurial skill in the marketplace, 
Murdoch believes that Ansett 
will beat the more bureacratic 
TAA any day of the week- 
provided th alT A A doesn't get 
government help. 

TAA says that's not playing 
fair and if you really want 
competition, its saying’ to An¬ 
sett. let's drop all' the condi¬ 
tions and guarantees and get 
into the marketplace. How¬ 
ever in its insistence on keep¬ 
ing TAA under some form of 
restraint Ansett has shown its 
reluctance to accept the TAA 
challenge. 

While the battles verbaland 
political arc unsettled the var¬ 
ious twists and turns do il¬ 
lustrate an evolving relation¬ 
ship between slate nnd private 
enterprise. 

Two questions: Would the 
country be better served by 
abandoning the twin airline 
policy altogether and letting 
the market .<settle the outcome? 
Dues private enterprise have 
any claim cm the state for 
protection from competition 
against the state's own 
agency? That’s the real inte 
rest in the outcome. 



STOP 




Now with electronic detectors, you can 
stop him in his tracks, before anything is 
taken or damage done. Harding Security 
Systems use a range of electronic 
detectors to provide maximum protec¬ 
tion for all types of premises, public, 
private, commercial and industrial. 

The method of protection and security 
cover depends on the risk factor, the 
type of situation and building construc¬ 
tion. Systems are simple to install. 

In principle, large areas of the space 
inside a building are filled with radio or 
sound waves, infra-red sensors or 
beams. Any movement of an unauthor¬ 
ised person is picked up, recorded and 
the alarm circuit is automatically 
triggered. 

Sounding alarm systems dp success¬ 
fully deter Intruders but silent alarms 
linked to a monitoring station give police 
early warning.. ■:> \ 

Every part of a premises can be 
secured, inside and out, using protection 
and warning devices for doors, 
windows, fences. As well as surveillance 
equipment, Including a fuM range of 
closed circuit TV and cameras, access 
control systems ensure only authorised 
people can gain entry to premises.. 
STOP THATTHIEF NOW 
WITH AN ELECTRONIC SECURITY 
SYSTEM FROM.... 


HARDING 
•=*•£• SIGNALS 
LTD. 

£ Conld 8 Security Engneen 


Auckland: Phofis 797-196; Wellington; Phone 096-039; 
GhrlaWhurcte Phone 63-709; Dunedin: Phone 776-959; 
Iqveiroai'giq; Phone 83-558. 
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Now Austin-Morris give you the answer to the 
uncertainties of petrol supply 







Now you can be independent 
of overseas uncertainties 

We can'l win il we remain so dependent 
on imported oil as a fuel. There Is only one 
certainty ... the cost Is going to keep 
escalating. 

But now. independence day for New 

Zealand motorisls is here. 

Right now Auslln-Morrls can supply the 
factory fitted option of a ‘Multi-Fuel' system 
on the popular British cars shown opposite. 

High! now the same technology which 
has already seen half a million European 
cars in regular operation Is available 
through Austln-Morrls here In New Zealand. 

The fuel system options will be petrol and 
compressed natural gas [CNG] — or petrol 
and liquid petroleum gas [LPGJ. 

When other cars slop, yours carries on. 

Now you can change fuels at 
- the flick of a switch 

. You don't slow down to change 
luete. Patrol to gas. Gas back to petrol. It's 
“LW" “ ’’kWnfl ftp neatly fitted switch 
which Is part of your Instrumentation. 

Your cruising range has been extended 
too. and you can avow the effects of any 
When running on gas 

h22f£ a W powGr fcsa but you get the 
Mnefite of a cleaner and generally smoother 

enfllne wBh a Mellon In exhaust 
pollution. 


MORRIS 575 VAN 

431 


MORRIS 575 UTE 


MORRIS 1700 ESTATE 



AUSTIN PRINCESS 

Your CNG and LPG supplies 
are assured . . . it’s 
Government policy 

The Government plans that over 100.000 
cars be converted to CNG and LPG by 
1985. No matter what political party is In 
power this commitment Is sure to remain 
strong because developing our own natural 
resources helps free our economy from 
domination by oil producing countries. 


_ MORRIS 17QQ 

Chances are you will halve 
your current fuel costs 

With CNG or LPG you can go almost 
twice the distance for the same amount of 
money used for buying petrol. And that's 
just on today’s prices. As petrol costs rise 
even further your 'Multi-Fuel' Investment will 
look better and better. 

CMcUMCTaBMMc n muwTi uiee c» •*, 

Mng* WIMVMII Ms ol 4 4 IllCOUn OftTMl 

••■maid Cm sou. a nmt pa Mi* mmm 


2 
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Austln-Morrls are New 
Zealand’s leaders in c Multl- 
_ __Fuor^t©chnoloQy^^^^ 

British and continental motor engineering 
technology Is responsible for the advanced 
jystems now available hare. Ausfo-Morris 
have now completed a mq|or development 
programme In New Zealand which has 
Included extensive practical field trials. 

care have proven Ideally 
suited to the systems because of the British 
design commitment to space . . even In 
small to medium sized cars. This means that 

Austin 



the extra fuel tank is hardly noticeable uf? 
fits up into tho bool and refuelling is simpf: 
and quick because of .spacious engine 
compnrtmont layout?, and advanced eng« 
design. 

Good design has also enabled instate® - 
costs to txi hold to an attractive figure. ie ' 
approxHiialuly $ I ,{JiJQ lor 
CNG Naturally, new car Mllfjl 
warranties; will covur the 
new fuel syslnrn. || 

This special Finance PlanjJ 
make it even easier to get 
benefits of ‘Multi-Fug ^, 

Tho markotors ol Auslin-MorrbcM^j 
arranged special lerms for crcdilpjjd^; 
through General Finance Limited. Tn«^- 
respected company Is one ol Newtek 
longest enlabllshod lending 
Bearing In mind the reduced rurwvng . 
■Multi-Fuel' end Ihe favourable termsow 
by General Finance, hire purchaseww 
a very attractive alternative nfifljjj -. 
to cash. ISffiWjjf.' 

! If you would Ilk# to ?; 

I Our free booklet gives you (uiw» | , 

| on the 'Multi-Fuel' systems ofiereow 
I Austln-Morrls. > 

J Send to’Multi-Fuel' \'jy 

I Austln-Morrls Vehicles «\ £ 

| New Zealand Motor CO'P'-r il - ' 

p.o.box 2599 Sf.yfy: 

l Wellington 

I Please send me foil details. ' J[i L 


1 Address.. 


J Company [where applicable]. ’ | 

I Position In Company .. .• 

I IJT N«wZ«olc*f M<** foptffWpR 
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How renewable resources will fill the energy gap 
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by John StanseU 
Technology Editor 
“New Scientist" 

WITH an annual rate of oil 
prod uction nearing that of the 
fifth largest Opec oil producer 
and enough coal beneath the 
ground to last for 300 years - 
even allowing for increases in 
energy demand — some ob¬ 
servers might wonder why 
Britain is looking at alterna¬ 
tive or renewable energy 
sources. 

The puzzle deepens when 
the high cost of developing the 
totally novel technology is 
considered. Bui the answer is 
quite simple. 

Britain, like many other 
countries, knows that oil is 
running out at such a rate that 
future sources of electrical 
power - such as nuclear fu¬ 
sion — and of feedstocks for 
the chemical and materials 
industries might not be ready 
in time. 

Thus any reduction in the 
use of oil in areas lhatcould be 
supplanted by alternative 
sources will serve to delay the 
onset of the “energy gap” — 
that indeterminate period 
between oil pricing itself out 
of the market and future 
methods of producing elec¬ 
tricity becoming cost effective. 

This is basically why the 
British Government began to 
invest in alternative energy 
when the full impact of what 
historians will call the “first 
energy crisis” became fright¬ 
eningly clear. 

Since 1973 a total of £15.7 
million has been allocated by 
the Government to research 
and development projects in¬ 
volving renewable energy 
sources and an expansion of 
current programmes is under 
consideration. 

Five separate programmes 
are being co-ordinated by the 
Energy Technology Support 
Unit (ETSU) of the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy, which is 
based at the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority’s 
research establishment at 
Harwell near Oxford. 

All are very small ib con¬ 
trast with the vast cost of 
developing a North Sea oil¬ 
field. The BP Forties field, for 
example, will have cos! £1300 
million for exploration and 
platform construction and in¬ 
stallation when it is complet- 

But all the programmes are 
vital now if the groundwork is 
to have been done by the lime 
the technologies are needed. 

The programmes cover the 
; main forms of renewable en- 
' • c rgy, which unlike fossil fuels 
. are not “used up”. They are 
wavepower, solar power, tidal ■ 
.. power, geothermal power and 
windpower. 

The first two have had the 
greatest financial support with 
*5.4 million and to million 
respectively. Geothermal 
■ . Power projects have had £1.7 
million or cash support, tidal 
■ P? w . er £1.5 minion, and 
• wmdpojver the . least so far 
i ;; with £973,000. 

!;■: Oneotherpossiblesourceof 
: i [)} lure energy ■ known as 
..-j biomass — including natural 
•’ j wastes, energy intensive 
; plants like kelp, and such'. 
;} [ substances as sugar or cassava 
If" is included tn. the solar 1 
programme and ^expected to r 
become increasingly up pot- 
£ij tarn. 

el- do these sources ., 

unply in technological and 

I*! cost terms?. 

m J?,the caSe of wavepower, 
■ft which is a pcculiariy. BrUisn 





Artificial sun. . . tests solar panel efficiency. Aerogenerator... feeds power to national grid. 


funding work on a number of ‘efficient ways of extracting 
devices. These include Sailer's energy from air moving in 


ducks; Cockerell’s wave con¬ 
touring rafts; Russell’s rec¬ 
tifier; (he oscillating water 
column based on the ideas of 
Japanese inventor Masuda; 
and the Lancaster flexible 
bag. 

Stephen Salter, of Edin¬ 
burgh University, calls his 
wave power device a duck. It 
lias a rounded bottom that sits 
in the water, and a beak that 
causes the whole structure to 
rotate when struck by waves. 

Each duck rotates about a 
central “spine”, driving varia¬ 
ble hydraulic motors which 
generate pressure in an oil 
reservoir. This would be used 
to generate electricity either 
on a siring of the ducks per¬ 
haps 500 m long — with each 
perhaps 25 m wide - or in a 
specially designed substation 
on the seabed. From there the 
electricity would be transmit¬ 
ted to the shore, probably us¬ 
ing conventional techniques. 

Sir Christopher Cockerell, 
the inventor or the hovercraft, 
is the designer of a system of 
contouring rafts. Three float¬ 
ing rafts are connected by 
hinges which drive hydraulic 
rams and, like the ducks, 
charge up a hydraulic reser¬ 
voir. 

Again the power take-off is 
likely to be electrical and 
based on well-proven trans¬ 
mission systems. 

The rectifier designed by 
Robert Russell, head of the 
Hydraulics Research Station 
at Wallingford, west of Lon¬ 
don, makes use of the 
momentum in waves to open 
one-way valves and fill a high 
level reservoir. This then 
drains into a low level reser¬ 
voir, driving a “low-head”, 
turbine which produces elec¬ 
tricity. ■ 


energy from air moving in 
cither direction — out of the 
buoy as it falls or inward as it 
rises — is being done by Alan 
H idden at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 

The Lancaster flexible bug 
is a relatively new concent 
which may make possible 
considerable capital cost sav¬ 
ings. The device is made of 
flexible rubber rather than 
steel and concrete. The ETSU 
is considering a number of 
other devices, and the leading 
contenders arc being 
developed at Imperial Col¬ 
lege. London, at Sussex Un¬ 
iversity, at Lancaster Poly¬ 
technic, and by Vickers. 

But what of the costs? Salter 
reckons that wilh £30 million 
he could build a 30 MW siring 
of his ducks. This represents 
£1000/KW of installed gene¬ 
rating capacity, which is about 
four limes the cost of a con¬ 
ventional oil-fired station and 
just over twice the cost of a 
nuclear plant. 

But then the “fuel” is free 
and the adverse environment¬ 
al effects are unlikely to be 
other than marginal. 

The use of solar energy in a 
temperate climate like 
Britain’s poses severe prob¬ 
lems. The solar energy falling 
on the country generally is 
“diffuse” - due to frequent 
cloud cover - and systems 
must be designed accord ijigly. 
And that broadly means ustng 
large arrays of black body 
absorbers to capture the es¬ 
sentially low grade heat and 
use it either for heating water 
or - wilh specially designed 
’’passive solar buildings* to 
replace oil or gas-fired central 
heating systems. 


voir, driving a “low-head” CeatTai now «£-. 

turbine which produces elec- sumes considerable quandties, 
trieitv of energy (bat comes initially 

, . from fpssil ftiels, so that sav- 

The osdllatbg column j> . ta 

than the other. As the whole gut oh their own, solar 
structure moves np with.the, heating 1 systems lack con-, 
seas, air «t^en tnnelowme sum er appeal. It takes too long 
shorterie&ahdasJeMl^^ tf) rccover thpir cost in.the, 
.. falls the girls forced tWotiErS,form of energy savings, 
harrow apirt^- where, . . w ^ ;• 
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tliat in practical terms a great 
deal of money must be spent in 
developing highly efficient 
solar energy systems, and that 
accounts lor the £6 million 
allocation to date by the Brit¬ 
ish Government. Much more 
will be needed in the long 
term. 

Wind power is perhaps the 
most universal of all the 
renewable energy resources. 
For the wind blows every¬ 
where. while other alternative 
sources arc found in exploit¬ 
able quantities only in specific 
areas. 

But despite that attraction, 
the scale or equipment needed 
to extract useful amounts of 
energy from the wind puls it in 
a league of its own. 

In Britain, for example, a 
study of a wind generator 
showed that a machine to 
produce 3.7 MW of electricity 
when the wind speed was 20 
m/s would need a 60 m 
diameter blade. This gives 
some idea of the sb.e and 
number of generators that 
would be needed to match 
Britain’s present 2000 MW oil 
and coal-fired power stations. 
And of course the machines 
would operate only when the 
wind was blowing. 

% Bul the experts, like Dr 
Peter Musgrove, at the Un¬ 
iversity of Reading, believe 
that the wind does offer pot¬ 
ential for the future and with 
other scientists arid engineers 
he has formed the WindPower 
Development Group. 

One suggestion — attractive 
because il makes use of other¬ 
wise redundant technology — 
is to build many windmills in ' 
the Wash, a large, shallow bay 
on the eastern coast of Eng¬ 
land, and store the energy in 
ihe form of compressed air in 
empty gas reservoirs in die 
nearby North Sea gas fields. 

The £ 1.5 millionlnvesied Jh 
research into tidal power is'-, 
purely for studies pf lWo pos- 1 
,. sible schemes to build an en- : 

. ergy extracting barrage aerpb . 

; the Severn'estuary i in. south*- 
.west England. ; 

- Both would, make use of the ■ 
exceptionally, high lido* to 
drive low nead turbines ip. 

. produce Selectritiity dlrtptty. 

’ but orie wQuld be based pfi a; 

. single? basiti while jbe; bth^r - 
would iAvolve th^fioj^truc-- 
tjgripf tyto pUsins; - ; ^! 

;; Aiihough^-suchi ■ schemes,:: 

rw^ilnmAM nrQniinhr , itiati 1 *'! 


MW output. And environ¬ 
mental effects would be con¬ 
siderable. wilh widespread 
silting and adverse effects on 
.natural fauna predicted by 
opponents. 

One of the most obvious 
.objections is that no small- 
scale prototype could be built, 
so that there woul d be no ro om 
for error in extrapolations 
from models and computer 
simulations. 

Nonetheless, the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy is funding 
• furlherstudies intohoth single 
basin and double basin 
schemes. Other work is con¬ 
cerned with improving tidal 

E redictions, long term geo- 
igical and environmental 
studies, and novel barrage 
construction methods. 

Geothermal energy is the 
scientific term for the heat 
stored in rocks and water re¬ 
servoirs below the surface of 
the earth. In countries like 
New Zealand, considerable 
amounts of power arc gener¬ 
ated by tapping natural 
geysers. In the United King¬ 
dom, the Wessex sedimentary 
basin in southern England 
contains wa rm water that 
might he exploited. 

This would involve drilling 
3000 in into the earth to rcuen 
the reservoir with the aim of 
using the water, which is 


highly saline and at temper¬ 
atures of 50 to 80° C. cither to 
preheat boiler water for the 
nearby March wood 2000 MW 

S ower station or for district 
eating of homes in the 
Southampton area. 

The other source of energy 
that is likely to find increasing 
political and technical support 
is the extraction of energy 
from natural matter. 

The development of sugar 
and cassava fermenting plant 
in Brazil to produce alcohol 
has allowed that country to cut 
its consumption of oil for pe¬ 
trol by 20 per cent. Up to 20 per 
cent of alcohol is added to 
motor spirit — the product is 
described in the United States 
of America as “GasohoP* — 
without any severe adverse 
effects on the vehicles burning 
it. 

In the United States at least 
500 petrol stations in the 
midwest corn belt arc selling 
gasohol containing 10 percent 
alcohol. 

Other bio-cncrgy resources 
involve the recycling of 
domestic wastes, and use of 
wood and other plants to 
produce energy intensive in¬ 
dustrial solvents, or to replace 
oil us a feedstock for the huge 
chemical plants that produce 
many of ihe products the 
western nations take for 
granted. 


FELTEX NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
has asked us to advlso on the following 
Mm key appointment: 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

MANAGER 

(TOP LEVEL APPOINTMENT; AUCKLAND) 

Wa require an outstanding Executive to provide the overall 
thrust and strategic planning for the Pubflc Relations function 
In one of New Zealand's major public companies. Our client has 
a turnover of 250 million dollars. This substantial Group of 
Companies Ib highly diversified and tea leader In both locafand 
export markets. Because of the complexity of operations,' In¬ 
ternational as well as domestic activities, the large scale of 
business Involved, and the Interactions with e diverse range of 
external agencies and organisations, the successful candidate 
must be of the highest calibre for this Important and exciting 
appointment. Beololes having a significant role In strategy for¬ 
mulation, the person will need tocontrol Its implementation iand 
be an Innovative Belf starter with the ability to recpflnlae Public 
Relations opporujottios. ThS location fa In the new Heed Office 
building In Auctt^^fty, ‘ ; ►' f • 

REQUIREMENTS: i' - 

■ a demonstrated proven ability In the Public Relations 
field In a mentor capacity. 

' • Successfulexperience In strategy formulation. 

■ Strong o&QimmloaUon skills In both oral and written 

expression:;;- , . m 

• Capacity Jb jgsJp the confidence and respect of Execu- 

• ■ 4 A p?»ithiflW6Binativemind:-. 

AgeranflqfifK5tlWe.butpref6rablylnth93C>-46ageftroup. 

REWARDS: • ' '' : ‘ 1 /' i/ ■ 

.' Ji*, A top flHhff&ary » negotiable to attract tho beat qaiv 

- ; 1 v % ‘'Benefits irfHlriofode company oar, .expense allowance, 
-• superenpwty^y.buyirig privileges end relocation ex- 


tjotiable to attract the bBsi oan- 
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Strictly confidentialPfeade apply In writing etating ega, expo- 
riefX».qudJ|tkfatidri(Lolt^rwantlnform^ r ; 
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Helmet dies 
in demand 

MEXICAN motor-cycle 
riders wear crash helmets 
made from New Zealand 
dies. 

Petone toolmaker Karl 
Waiker has made two sets of 
helmet dies for a Mexican 
manufacturer. His Arm, Ag- 
mar Tools has also made four 
sets of crash helmet dies for a 
Kentucky-based manufac¬ 
turer. 

Waiker has just learned of 
repeal orders ior d i es for new 
ranges. 

This unusual export deal 
came alter Walker received a 
tip-off that his expertise with 
crash helmet dies would be in 
demand elsewhere. 

His visit to Mexico and 
Kentucky, secured the initial 
order. 

AgmarTqois arc recognised 
as one of the top d l e makers in 
Australasia. Agmar made.the 
dies for the Philips cassette 


record player — four years ago 
— still the most sophisticated 
consumer product to have 
been designed and moulded 
here. 

Fiji move by 
Winstone 

WINSTONE Plastics, Pal¬ 
merston North has licensed a 
Fiji plastic pipe manufacturer 
to use New Zealand know- 
how and technology. 

The Fiji company, Lees In¬ 
dustries, uses Winstone’s ex¬ 
pertise in PVC pipe man¬ 
ufacture, 

This deal is a reversal of the 
normal practice under which 
firms here become die licens¬ 
ees for Overseas technology. 

Winstone mode the deci¬ 
sion in the Face of Fiji import' 
licensing and a 35 per cent 
tariff wall. 

Assistant factory manager 
Roy Lee has become the 
manager of the Fiji factory. 

The Palmerston North fac¬ 
tory also supplies Lees Indus¬ 
tries with equipment and 
plant. 



An Intake flare produced In glass reinforced plutfc 


GRP joins the 
jet set 

THE large intake hares for the 
Rolls-Royce RB211 industrial 
gas turbines are • being 

{ iroduced in GRP (glass rein- 
orced plastic) by a British 
company in north west Eng¬ 
land. 

The flares utilise an ad¬ 
vanced polyester resin with a 
high heat distortion point and 
are finished by hand to the 
close tolerances required in 
the specifications. 


Produced In an unpig- 
mented natural colour, the 
units comprise three sections; 
the aerodynamically shaped 
flare, a parallel sided cylin¬ 
drical centre section and a 
base. The centre section 
mould is adjustable in length, 
up to 1524mm (five feet) for 
some RB 211 units. 

The rim and interior sur¬ 
faces are provided with a high 
g|oss finish to aid the flow of 
air and the units, which bolt 
directly to the engines, are free 
of distortion at operating 
temperatures up to 100 de-- 
greesC. 
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ASCANO B50 

Multicore 

cables with 

numbered 

twisted 

pair or 

triple 

elements lor:- 

*lnstrumentation 

’Supervisory 

’Control 

’Indication 

’Signalling 
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By the use of various effective 
screens and coverings Ascand 
B50 Cable provides reliable 
prelection against interference to 
the transmission signal by other 
electrical circuits and physical 
SSjafl 0 . This makes Ascand 
B50 Ideal for the interconnection 
of electrical Instruments and 
control equipment In general 
Industry and processing plants; 
such as- 

* Electrical measuring devices 
to instrument panels. 

* Instrument to Instrument 
Electrical sensing devices to 

control cabinets 
'* Control cabinets to 
Supervisory consoles and panels 
Hemote auxiliary contacts to 
supervisory Indicators 
Telemeters to recorders and 
annunciators 
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Raw prices 
stable 

THE price of PVC - (he basic 
plastics raw material used here 
— has stabilised and even 
dropped in price. 

Some consignments have 
been offered for $800 per 
tonne, while the Februnry 
PVC price was between $900 
and $1000 a tonne C1F. 

In the last quarter of 1979 
the price was firmly fixed at 
between $1000 and $1200 per 
tonne. 

The fluctuation shows that 
the price of PVC is not neces¬ 
sarily linked to the lcapfrog- 
gingcost of crude oil. 

'The markets in America, 
Europe, and Japan have 
definitely reduced,” says 
Frank Meinkc, plastic raw 
materials manager for Henry 
York. "The decreased 
demand has created some¬ 
thing of a surplus.” 

Raw materials prices across 
the board havesettlcd down - 
and there is still no problem 
with supply. The price of 
polyethylene remains rela¬ 
tively stable at $1300 a tonne. 

IDC study 
needs time 

THE Plastics Institute seems 
likely to seek an extension for 
its industry study submissions. 
The original deadline was 
March if. 

P1NZ received guidelines 
for submissions in mid- 
December 1979 and has filed 
about 250 questionnaires. 

“We must have adequate 
lime for the submissions - wc 
cannot sell the industry short," 
says PINZ executive olllccr 
Bruce Dunlop who is co-ord- 
1 mating the study with the 
i Industry Development Com- 
1 mission. 

The Industry Study, was 
urged unon the plastics in- 
1 dust™ for many years, but 
1 PINZ only look up the chal¬ 
lenge of industry-wide 
“psychoanalysis” last year. 

Processors arc deliberating 
over the study. It will have 
long term strategic elTorls on 
thelndustry. 

The PINZ study is impor¬ 
tant because of the industry’s 
near-total importation of nil 
raw materials. 

One factor that will be ex¬ 
amined with interest is the 
industry’s declarulion five 
years ago that its prime ob¬ 
jective would be to balance 
exports with total import of 
raw.TOiuerials. 
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Woodpulp for 
plastics base 

GROWTH Opportunity ^ 
Zealand, ^ 

Government snewaspirations 

hook, underlines thescopefoi 
dissolved woodpulp as the 
basis Tor a plastics chemical 
industry. 

Dissolved woodpulp is the 
basis of the rayon and cel¬ 
lulose-derived plastics in. 
dustry. 

'‘Lnrge-scnie production of 
fuel ethanol from wood could 
enable such an industry to be 
established in New Zealand,” 
notes the forestry section of 
(he booklet. 

Starch forms 
process base 

UNITED KINGDOM 
milling giant Spillen ha 
begun manufacturing plastics 
raw materials from starch. 

The Spillcrs process ap¬ 
pears to be sipiple and ins- 
pensive with starch beingfr 
rived front wheat, maize, i 
potatoes used in the procea 

Spillcrs researchers sul 
that us much as 40 perccniof 
oil-based polymers can be re¬ 
placed by suitably treated 
siarch in someapplicationsfor 
plastics, including the films 
from which packaging male- 
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Insurance companies into 
health fund market 
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According to Spillers, me¬ 
chanical tests indicate that the 
inclusion of starch does nm 
'.significantly reduce the 
strength of ii plastic compon¬ 
ent and may in some respects 
even enhance it. 

The company has built a 
pilot plant capable of 
processing 1000 tonnes a year 
of siarch for use in plastics, 
and has plans for a full scale 
production plant. 

Sydney office : 
opened 

Tl-OHNICHEMICAL Prod¬ 
ucts, Wellington has jus* 
opened u Sydney office. 

The company specialises id 
plastics raw materials. , . 
The Sydney office » 

mnnncd by Tcchnichemljd ; 

fmimlcr Gerald Krynen w>° ( 
has moved to Australia W’ 
mancntly. The marketing*^ 
here is now headed by 
Everest who Joined the 
pnny.from JtiM. 
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Polyethylene production from Maui mooted 


by Peter Isaac 

A PROPOSAL for manufac¬ 
turing low density polyeth¬ 
ylene ( LDPE) from Maui gas 
has been mooted by Peiro- 
corp. The scheme centres 
round using the ethane con¬ 
tent of the gas. 

the scheme seems to be 
receiving attention from 
government departments and 
the Plastics Institute. 

The relative economies of 
using the ethane for LDPE is 
central to the proposal. An 
earlier survey ruled out using 
the ethane for PVC. 

A move upstream into 
plastics raw material produc¬ 
tion now seems a more distant 
prospect than it was fouryears 
ago. 

Then, Auckland’s Chemby 
Industries along with the Un¬ 
ited States chemicals cong¬ 
lomerate B F Goodrich had 
plans for a Whangarci 
polymerising plant for PvC. 


The scheme was sunk, 
mainly by a health scare over 
the effects of angi sarcoma, a 
liver disease caused by an 
early stage in the PVC man- 
ufacturingprocess. 

Many PvC users were un¬ 
happy about it, claiming that 
the plant’s protection would 
boost prices by 40 per cenf. 

The issue was due to be 
reviewed last year. But noth¬ 
ing official has emerged from 
either Chemby or the 
Government. The Health 
Department had given the 
scheme a clean bill of health 
from the start. 

Last year a document 
leaked from the 
Government’s Petrocorp 
hinted in vague terms at the 
creation of a local plastics raw 
materials industry. 

Indications now are that 
plastics raw materials 
processing will not proceed 
further than the present com¬ 
pounding operation which has 


existed for many years. 

There is still no solid in¬ 
dication of ethylenes or 
propylenes being manufac¬ 
tured here. Only with the 
manufacture of these two ba¬ 
sic monomers could there be a 

S enuinc plastics chemical in- 
ustry. 


While Maui gas would 
be ideal for ethylene and 
propylene, the cracki ng 
process is long and involved. 
Processing would be econ¬ 
omical only with a substantial 
export market at the end of it. 

Overshadowing the 

domestic raw materials 


production concept is the like¬ 
lihood of a cat and mouse 
pricing battle with producers 
like Taiwan. 

A highly efficient producer 
like Taiwan could start drop¬ 
ping prices to potential New 
Zealand customers the 
moment our own monomer or 


jjolymer 


came onto the mar- 


1 
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This would create the awk¬ 
ward situation under which 
local users might have to pay a 
protected price for raw mate¬ 
rials while the country 
received no foreign exchange 
for an expensive product. 


Apprehensive producers 
face market dangers 


PLASTICS processors might 
regard the consumer market 
with a degree of fear and 
trembling (nis year. 

The market began to soften 
early last year and a whole 
group ofsmalUo-medium-size 
manufacturers quit custom 
moulding and got into their 
own products. 

This enabled them to have 
full control over their own 
marketing and promotion. 

Late last year, the consumer 
market t«»olc off again - and 
the industry, at all stages, was 
well poised to meet it. 

The big worry now is that 
another round of sales tax 
boosts could remove the 
competitive edge from ranges 
of consumer products and tne 
possibility of the housewife 
pulling in her purse strings. 

A cut back on High Street 
may pose no problems for 
plastics manufacturers who 
price below metals. 


Another danger is the like¬ 
lihood of a drop in produc¬ 
tion. After much scare-talk 
two or three years aeo, there 
seems to be no possibility of 
any wholesale removal orim- 
port protection. 

When they addressed the 
annual meeting of PINZ late 
last year the Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon and Minister of 
Trade and industry Lance 
Adams-Schneider ’ seemed 
conciliatory and sympathetic. 

The industry’s prime posi¬ 
tion as a big employer of 
unskilled Polynesian labour 
means the Government must 
look after it. 

They can look forward to an 
expanding export market for 
agricultural applications, 
specially where there is a 
strong labour and technology 
content. There is the added 
advantage now of the failing 
New Zealand labour cost in 
relation to other developed 
nation’s. 


A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Freellne, Auokland/ 

Welllnoton/Chriatohuroh. They have 
160 Hotels/Motels In their system. 


Ask Air New Zealand to book your so- 
oommodatlon when your Seoretary 
books your flight. The 150 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all In the air¬ 
line computer. 

Call your Travel Agent — they use our 
servloe extensively — they’re smart 


tf your Seoretary Is still ringing around, 

H’s oostlng you money — show her this message. 
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BASF-a leader in plastics 


BASF is one of the world's largest chemical 
producers. Established in 1865 in 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, as a small aniline 
dyestuffs producer, BASF now employs 
over 112,000 people in over 80 countries. 
Every year BASF researchers develop over 
400 new products, and BASF holds more 
than 25,000 patents world-wide. 

Here are some milestones: 

• 1927: Nitrophoska, the first nitrogen 
fixation complex fertilizer 

• 1935: BASF invents magnetic recording 
tape 

• 1951: Styropor, the incredible insulating 
and packaging material, 

• 1967: Luran S, the first high-impact 
styrene acrylonitrile co-polymer suitable 
for outdoor uses. 


For over 25 years, BASF products, 
including: dyestuffs; agricultural, Industrial 
and fine chemicals; dispersions; magnetic 
media for audio, video and EDP have been 
widely used in the New Zealand market. 


Internationally renowned plastics: 

Lupolen Polyethylene, LD+HD 

Novolen Polypropylene mono polymer 

Oppanol Polyisobutylene 

Polystyrol Polystyrene, GP+HI 
Luran SAN 

Luran S ASA 

Terluran ABS 

Ultramid Polyamide, 6+6.6+ 6.10 

Ultraform Polyacetel 

Ultradur PBT 

Palatal Unsaturated polyester resin 

Styropor Expandable polystyrene 

Elastocoat Polyurethane coating 

Elastofoam Flexible integral 

polyurethane foam 
Elastolit RIM and LIM system 

Elastopor Rigid polyurethane foam 

Elastopan Polyurethane for shoe systems 
Etastodur Rigid integral polyurethane 

Elastoflex Flexible, semi-rigid 

polyurethane foam 

Elastollan Thermoplastic polyurethane 


video and EDP have been Elastollan Thermoplastic polyurethane 
le New Zealand market. (the 'Elasto' range - from BASF's 100% 

daughter company Elastogran) 

For further details contact: 

HENRY H. YORK & CO. LIMITED 

AUCKLAND • WELLINGTON • CHRISTCHURCH 


The right shape/for the right 




' Aj a manufacture*; chances ara 
Vou hav» o problem vrfth a 
component tor your bnduct. It 
may be an awkwora leaped 
cover orsomQihhg you can't 
ochtoye in metalor wood, ihema 
totmlng will probably provide - 
on student and economical 
aniWBi. Already we are cuitom 
moukfing difficult shops* far 
tstarfslon sets, hi-fl, remgefoton. 
etc. So li you have a problem, 
chonceiore we hove the answer, 
, why no t give us a oan? 

calvert 
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